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— TO te. 
at the present, charge the war directly to 
‘ Joe abolitionlets In answer to this charge, I 
lay down this rule as a basis to which all can- 
g did men will assent. Whatever is said or 
| dove by any class of citizens, strictly in ac- 
eordance with rights guaranteed by the con- 
| stitution, cannot be fairly charged as against 
| the anion,or as inciting to a dissolution of the 
| Union. 3 
._ Now the slaveholders came into the union 
with their eyes wide open,subject to a consti- 
tution wherein} the right to be abolitionists was 
sacredly guaranteed to all the people. They 
knew that slavery was to take its chance with 
all other evils against the power of free 
: speech, and national enlightenment. They 
came on board the national ship subject to 
these conditions, they signed the articles after 
having duly read them, and the fact that those 
rights, plainly written, have been exercised is 
. poapology whatever for the slaveholder’s mu- 
tiny and their attempt to lay piratical hands 
on the ship, and its officers. When there- 
fore I hear a man denouncing abolitionists op 
account of the war, I know that I am listen- 
ing to a man who either does not know what 
he is talking about, or to one who is a traitor 
in disguise. 
THE NATURE OF THE REBELLION. 
There is something quite distinct and quite 
’ individaal in the natare and character of this 
rebellions In its motives and objects it stands 
Bh 4 entirely alone, in the annals of great social 
: e disturbances. Rebellion is no thing un- 
*  d@erthe sun. The best governments in the 
Re “World are liable to*these terrible social disor- 
°*"* ders. All countries have experienced them. 
‘ Generally however, rebellions are quite re 
} * ss gpeeiable i tha eye of tha world: and very 
| fhe properly so. poy Ratarglly command the 
sympathy of mankind, for generally they are 
on the side of progress. They would over- 
ij throw and remove some old and festering 
| ee abuse not to be otherwise disposed of, and 
introduce a higher civilization, and a larger 
measure of liberty among men. But this 
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rebellion is in no wise analogous to such.— very was young and small, the nation might 


‘The pronounced and damning peculiarity of 

" the present rebellion, is found in the fact,that 
it was conceived,undertaken ,planned, and per- 
Ne severed in, for the guilty purpose of handing 
down to the latest generations the accursed 
system of human bondage. Its leaders have 
plainly told as by wordsas well as by deeds, 
that they are fighting for slavery. They have 
been stirred to this pesfidions revolt, by acer. 
tain deep and deadly hate, which they warm- 
ly cherish toward every possible contradiction 
. of slavery whether found in theory or in prac 
3 tice. For thiscause they hate free eociety, 
| : free schools, free states, free speech, the free- 
J dom asserted in the declaration of independ- 
| . ence, and guaranteed in the constitution.— 
Herein is the whole secret of the rebellion.— 
i} The plan is and was to withdraw the slave 
Ub system from the hated light of liberty, and 
: from the natural operations of free principles. 
he While the slaveholders could hold the reins of 
: government they could and did pervert the 
free principles of the constitution to slavery, 
and couldafford to continue in the union, 
but when they saw that they could no longer 

" Control the union as they bad done for sixty 
years before, they appealed to the sword and 
strack ra & government which should for- 
é  +ever a out all light from the southern 
J conscience, and all hope of Emancipation 
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from the southern slave. This rebellion there- 
fore, has no point of comparison with that 


which bes brought liberty to America, or| 


with those of Europe, which bave been an-} 
dertaken from time to time, to throw off the 


galling yoke of despotism. It stands alone 
in its infamy. 

Our slavebolding rebels with an impudence | 
only belonging to themselves, have sometimes | 


comparee themeelves to Washington, Jeffers 
‘son, and the long list of worthies who led in 
ths revolution of 1776, when in fact they 


would hang either of those men if they were 
now living, as traitors to slavery, because, 
they each and all, considered {the°system an 
evil. 

'rHe CONFLICT fUNAVOIDABLE. 

I hold that this conflict is the logical and 
inevitable result of a long and persistent 
course of national transgression. Once in a 
while you will meet with men who will ‘tell 
you that this war ought to have been avoid_ 
ed. Ir telling you this, they only make the 
trath serve the place and perform the office 
of a lie. I teo say that this war ought never 
to have taken place. The combustible ma” 
terial which bas produced this terrible explo- 
sion ought long agé to have been destroyed.— 
For thirty years the abolitioniets have earnest. 


‘ly sought to remove this guilty cause of our 


troubles. There was a time when this might 
have been done, and the nation eet in perma- 
pent ‘safety. Opportunities have not been 
wanting. They have pasced by unimproved. 
They have sometimes been of a character to 
suggest the very work which might have 
saved us from all the dreadful calamities, the 
horrors and bloodshed, of this war. Events. 


} puwerfal oretors, pleaded with 


the American people to put away the hate 
ful slave system. For doing this great work 
we have had opportunities innumerable., One 
of these was presented upon the close of the 
war for Independence, the moral sentiment of 
the country was purified by that great 
struggle for national life. At that time sla- 


have easily abolished it, and thus relieved it, 
self forever of this alien element, the only 
disturbing and ‘desttuctive force in our repub- 
lican system of Government. Again there 
was another opportunity, for putting away 
this evil in 1789, when we acsembled to form'the 
Constitution of the United States. At that 
time the anti-slavery sentiment was strong 
both in church and State, and many believed 
that by giving slavery no positive recognition 
in the Constitution and providing for the 
abolition of the slave trade, they had given 
slavery ita death blow already. They made 
the great mistake of supposing that the exis- 
tence of the slave tradewas necessary to the 
existence of slavery, and having provided that 
the slave trade should cease, they flattered 
themselves, that slavery itself must also speedi- 
ly cease. They did not comprehend the radi. 
cal character of the evil. Then again in 1819 
the Missouri question gave us another op- 
portunity to seal the doom of the slave system, 
by simply adhering to the early policy of the 
fathers and sternly refusing the admission of an- 
other State into the Union with a Constitu- 
tion tolerating slavery. Had this been done 
in the case of Missouri, we should not now be 
cursed with this terrible rebellion. Slavery 





would have fallen into gradual decay. The 
moral sentiment of the country, instead of be- 







































































ing Vitiated as it fs, wotld bave been healthy 
and strong against the slave system. Political 
parties and politicians weald not as they 
have done since, conrted the elave power for 
votes and thus increased the importance of 
slavery. 
THE FIRST PALPABLE DEPARTURE FROM RIGET 
| POLICY. | 
The date of the Missouri Compromise 
forms the begioning of that political carrent 
which has swept us on to this rebellion, and 
dark date in our nation’s history, there started 
forth a new political and social power. Untiy 
now slavery bad been on its knees, only ask 
ing time to die in peace. But the Missoar. 
‘Compromise gave it a new lease of life. It 
‘became at once a tremendous power. The 
line of thirty-six degrees, thirty minutes, at 
once stamped itselfapon our nations! politics, 
our morals, manners, character ard religion.— 
From this fime there was a south side to every” 
thing American, andthe country wasatonce 
Subjected to the slave power, a power as rest- 
lessand vigilant as the eye of an escaping mur- 
, derer. We beeame under its sway an illogical — 
pation. Pure and simple trath lost its at- ee 
traction for us We became a nation of — 
Compromisers. : . 
lt ise carious to remark the similarity of na- 
tional, to individual demoralization. A man 
sets out in life with honest principles and with 
high yurposes inepired at the family hearth- 
pews and for a time steadily and scrupulous- 
ly keeps them in view. But at last under the 
pinflaence of some powerful temptation he ig = 
induced to violate his principles and push + | 
aside his sense of right. The water for the es 
Grst moment is smo@th about him, but soon be. 
finds himself in the rapids. He has lost: his 
footing. The-broad flood, resistless as the 
power of fate, sweeps him onward, from bad 
to worse, he becomes more hardened, blind and. . 
| shameless in his crimes til! he is overtaken by 
 diré* calamity, and at last sinks to ruin. Pre J 
cisely this has been the case with the Amerx. 
can people. No peopleeverentereduponthe = © 
pathway of nations, with higher and grandee =" 
deas of justice, liberty and Humanity than = ™ 
ourselves. There afe principles in the declara 
tion of Independence which would release 
every slave in the world and prepare the earth 
for a milleniam ofrighteousness and peace. — 
Bat alas [ we have seen that declaration in- — 
tended to be viewed like some colossal statue) jf) 
at the loftiest altitude, by the broadeye ofthe = = = = 
whole world, meanly eubjected to a micros- 
}copic examination and its glorious univer 
saltraths craftily perverted i seeming 
falsehoods. Instead of treating’ it, as it 
was intended to be treated, as afulland com- 
prehensive declaration of the equal and sacred — 
‘rights of mankind, our contemptible negro 
hating and slaveholding critics, have endeav- 
ored to turn it into absurdity by treating it as 
a declaration of the equality of man in his 
physical proportions and mental endowments, 
This gross and scandalous perversion of the me 
true intents and meaning of the declaration - | 
did not long stand alone. It wasesoanp follow = — 
ed by the heartless dogma, that the rights de 
clared in that instrument did not apply to 
any but white men. The slave power at last 
succeeded, in getting thie doctrine proclainéd 
from the bench of the Supreme Court of the © 
United States. It was there decided that 
}“all men” only means some men, and thos 
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white men. And all this in face of the fact, | 


that white people only form one fifth of the 
whole haman family—and that some who pass 
for white are nearly as black as your humble 
speaker. While all this was going on, lawyers, 
priests and politicians were at work’ upon na- 
tional prejudice against the colored. man.— 
They raised the cry and put it into the mouth 
of the ignorant, and vulgar and narrow mind- 
ed, that “this is the. white man’s cou ntry,’ 
and other cries which readily catch the ear of 
the crowd. This popular method of dealing 
with an oppressed people has while crushing 
the blacks, corrupted and demoralized tke 
whites. It has cheered on the slave power, 
ncreased its pride and pretension, till ripe for 
the foulest treason against the life of the nation, 
Slavery, that was before the Missouri Com- 

proraise couchant, on its knees, asking meekly 
to be let alone within its own limits to die, 
became in a few years after rampant, throt- 
tling free speech, fighting friendly Indians 

annexing Texas, warring with Mexico, kindling 
with malicious hand the fires of war and blood 
shed on the virgin soil of Kansas, and final- 
ly threatening to pull down the pillars of the 


~ Republic, if you Northern men should dare 


vote in accordance with your constitutional! 
and political convictions. You know the bis. 
tory, I will not dwell upon it. What I have 
said, will suffice to indicate the point at 
which began the downward career of the Re- 
public. It will be seer that it began by bar- 
tering away an eternal principle of right. for 
present peace. We undertook to make sla- 
aery the full equal of Liberty, end to place it 
on the same footing of political right with 
itting the dishonor 
of the Declaration of {ndependence, denying 
the rights-of haman nature to the man of 
color, and by yielding to the extravagant pre- 

tensions, set up by the slaveholder under the 
plansible color of State rights. Io a word it 
was by reversing the wise and early policy of 
the nation, which was to confine slavery to its 
original limits, and thus leave the system to 
die out under the gradual operation of the 
principles of the constitation and the spirit of 
the age. Ten years had not elapsed, after 
this Pee when the demon disunion 
lifted its ugly front, in the shape of nullifica- 
tion. The plotters of this treason, undertook 
the work of disunion at that time as an ex- 
periment. They took the tariff, vas the basis 
of action. The tariff was selected, not tha; 
it was the real object, but on the wisdom of 
the barber, who trains his green hands on 
wooden heads before allowing them to handle 
the razor on the faces of living men. 


You know the rest. The experiment did 
not succeed. Those who attempted it were 
thirty years before their time. There was no 
Bucwanan in the Presidential chair, and no 
Cosss, and Fioypsin the Cabinet. Catnoun 
and his treasonable associates were promptly 
assured, on the highest authority that their 
exit out of the Union was poseible only by 
one way and that by way of the Gallowa— 
They were defeated, but not permanently.— 
They dropped the tariff and openly adopted 
slavery asthe ostensible, as well as the real 
ground of disunion. After thirty years of 
persistent preparatory effort, they have been 
able under the fostering care of a traitoroue 
Democratic President, to inaugurate at last 
this enormous rebellion. T will not stop here 
to pour out loyal indignation on that arch 





| confss that five millions ought not to bea 


traitor, who while he could find power in the 
Constitution to hunt down innocent men all 
over the North for violating the thrice accura- 
ed fugitive slave Bill, could find no power in 
the Constitution to panish slaveholding trait. 
ors and rebele, bent upon the destruction of the 
Government. ‘ihat bad old man is already 
receiving a taste of the punishment due to his 
crimes. To live amid all the horrors, reault- 
ing from his treachery is of itself a terrible 
punishment. He lives without his country’s 
respect. He livesa despised old man. He is 
no doubt atill a traitor, but a traitor without 
power, a serpent without fangs, and in the 
agony of his torture and helplessness will 
probably welcome the moment which shall re- 
move him from the fiery vision of a betrayed 
aod half ruined country. 


THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 
To day we have to deal not with dead trait- 
ors, sach as James Buchanan, Howell Cobh 
Floyd, Thompson and others, but with a class 
of men incomparably more dangerous to the 
country. They are our weak paltering and 
incompetent rulers in the Cabinet at Wash- 
ington and our rebel worshipping Generals in 
the field, the men who sacrifice the brave loy- 
al soldiers of the North by thousands, while 
refasing to employ the black man’s arm in 
suppressing the rebels, for fear of exasperat- 
ing these rebels: men who never interfere with 
the orders of Generals, anless those orders 
strike at slavery, the heart of the Rebellion: 
These are the men to whom we have a duty 
to discharge to day, when the country is bleed- 
ing at every pore, and when disasters thick 
and terrible convert this national festal day, 


the sea, are invincible to the arms, of the 
densely populated, and every way powerful 
twenty free States. I repeat, these rebels can 
do nothing against us, cannot harm a single 
hair of the national head, if the men at 
Washington, the President and Cabinet, and 
the commanding Generals in the field will 
bat earnestly do their most obvious daty.— 
[ repeat Jeff. Davis and his malignant slave- 
holding Republic, can do this union no harm 


I am quite aware that —— bite me 
will question the wisdom of any criticisms 
upon the conduct of this war at this time and 
will censure me for making them. I do not 
dread those censures. I have onf?many occa. 
sions, since the war began,jheld my breath 
when even the stones of the street would seem 
to cry out. Ican do so no longer. I believe 
in the absence of martial law, a citizen may 
properly express an opinion as to the manner in 
which our Government has conducted, and is 
still conducting this war. I hold that it be 
comes this country, the men who have to shed 
their blood and pour out their wealth to sur. 
tain the Government at this crisis, to look 
very sharply into the movements of the men 
who have our destiny io their hands. — 


Theoretically this is a responsible Govern- 
ment. Practically it can be made the very 
reverse. demonstrates that our 
safety os a nation depends upon our holding 
every officer of the nation strictly respobsi- 
ble to the people for the faithfal performance 
of duty. This war has developed among 





into a day of alarm and moarsing,__I de net. pother bed tendencits,'a tendcuty to shut’ our 


underrate the power of the rebels, nor the vast- 
ness of the work required for sappressing 
them. Jefferson Davis is a powerful man, 
but Jefferson Davis bas no such power to 
blast the hope and break down the strong 
heart of this nation, as that possessed and 
exercised by ABRAHAM LINcoLN. With twent 
millions of men behind bim, with wealth and 
resources at his command such as might pride 
the beart of the mightiest monarch of Europe, 
and with a cause which kindles in every tru- 
heart the fires of valor and patriotism, we 
have a right to hold Abraham Lincoln, stern 
ly responsible for any disaster or failure at- 
tending the suppression of this rebellion. I 
hold that the rebels can do usno serious harm» 
uoless it is done through the culpable week- 
ness, imbecility or uofaithfaloess of those who 
are charged with the high duty, of seeing that 
the Supreme Law of the land is everywhere 
enforced and obeyed. Common sense will 


match for twenty millions. I know of noth. 
ing in the mettle of the slaveholder which 
should make him superior in any of the ele- 
ments of a warrior to an honest Northern 
man. One slaveholder ought not longer to 
be allowed to maintain the boast that he is 
equal to three Northern men: and yet that 
boast will not be entirely empty, if we allow 
those five millions much longer to thwart all 
our efforts to put them down. It will be most 
mortifyingly shown that after all our appli- 
ances, our inventive genius, our superior 
mechanical skill, our great industry, our mus 
cular energy, our fertility in strategy, our vas 
powers of endurance, our overwhelming num 
bers, and admitted bravery, that the eight or 





eyes to the mistakes an@? blunders of those 
in poweg When the President bas avowed 
a pvlicy, sanctioned a measure, or commend- 
ed a general, we have been told that his ac. 
tion mast be treated as final. I scout this as- 
samption. A doctrine more slavish aod abject 
yhan this does not obtain ander the walls of St 
Peters. Even in the Rebel States, the Confeder- 
ate Government is sharply criticised, and Jeffer- 
son Davis is held to a rigid responsibility.—- 
There is no reason of right or of sound policy 
for a different course towards the Federal 
Government. Our rulers are the agents of 
the people. They are fallible men. They 
need instruction from the people, and it is no 
evidence of a factioug disposition that any 
man presumes to condemn a public measure 
if in his fudgment that measure is 5 


to the public good. 


at Washington with all its admitted wisdom and 
sagacity, utterly failed for a longtime to com. 
prehend the nature and extent of this rebellion, 
Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet will have by and by 
to confess with many bitter regrets, that they 
have been equally blind and mistaken as to 
the true method of dealing with the rebels. — 
They have fought the rebels with the 
Olive branch. The people must teach them 
to fight them with the sword. They have 
sought to conciliate obedience. The people 
must teach them to compel obedience. | 
There are many men connected with the 
stupendous work of suppressing this slave- 
holding rebellion, and it is the right of the 
American people to keep a friendly and vigi- 
lant eye upon them all, but there are three 





ten rebel slave States, eparsely populated, and 


attention of the people shoald never be with- 
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— the world by our possession of 


= This is already an old war. The —8 


men ia tho nation, from whose eondact the 
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drawn: The first is President Lincoln, the| Richmond Dispatch; to,have said that he | thirty thousand men moved to attack empty 
Commander in chief of the army and navy,| hated to war upon Virginia, and that he 
The single word of this man can set a mil-| would far rather war against Massachusetts, 
lion of armed men in motion: He can make| This statement of the Richmond Dispateh in 


and unmake generals, can lift up or cast down 
at will. The other two men are McCLe.ian, 


and Hatiecx. Between these two men near- 
ly a half a million of your brave and loyal 
sons are divided. The one on the Potomac 
and the other on the Mississippi. They are 


the two extended arms of the pation, stretch- 


ed out to save the Union. 


Are those two men loyal? are they in earnest? 
are they competent? We have a right, and it 
is our duty to make these inquiries, and re. 
port and act in reference to them according to 


the truth. 


Whatever may be aaid of the loyalty or 
competency of. McClellan, I am fully per- 
suaded by his whole course that he is not in 
earnest against the rebels, that he is to day, 
as heretofore, in war, as in peace a real pro 
slavery Democrat. His whole course proves 
that his sympathies are with the rebels, and 
that his ideas of the crisis make him 
unfit for the place he holds He kept 
the army of the Potomac standing still 
on that river, marching and. countermarching, 
giving show parades during six months. He 
. checked and prevented every movement which 
was ducing that time proposed against the 


rebels Kast and West. 


Bear in mind the fact that this is a slave- 
holding rebellion, bear in mind that slavery ig 
the very soul and life of all the vigor which 
the rebels have thus far been able to throw 
into their daring attempt to overthrow and 
ruin this conntry, Bear in mind that in time 
of war, it is the tight and duty of each bellig- 
erent to adopt that course which will strength- 


en himeelf and weaken his enemy. 


Bear in mind also that nothing could more 
directly and powerfully tend to break down 
the rebels, and put an end to the struggle 
than the Insurrection or the running away of a 
large body of their slaves, and then, read 
General McClellan’s proclamation, declaring 


that any attempt at a rising of the slaves 


against their rebel masters would be put down, 
aod put down with an iron hand. Let it be 
observed too, that it has required the inter- 
vention of Congress, by repeated resolutions 
to prevent this General from converting the 
army of the Potomac from acting as the slave 
dogs of the rebels, and that even now while 
our army are compelled to drink ‘Water from 
maddy swamps, and from the Pamanky river, 
forbidden by George B. McClellan to take 


pure water from the Rebel General Lær's well. 
Let it be understood that Northern loyal 
soldiers, have been compelled by the orders 
of this same General, to keep guard over the 
property of a_ leading rebel, becaase of a 
previous understanding between the loyal, and 
the traitor General. Bear in mind the fact 
that this General, has in deference, to the 
slaveholding rebels forbidden the singing 


of anti-slavery songs in his camp, and 


you will learn that this General’s ideas of 


the demands of the hour are most miserably 
below the mark, and unfit him for the place 
he fills. - Take another fact into account, 
General McClellan is {at this moment the fa- 
vorite General of the Richardsons, the Ben 
Woods, the Vallandighams, and the whole 
school of pro-slavery Buchanan politicians of 


the north, that he is reported in. 
— — * mie 


itsel, is not worth*much, but if we find as I 
think we do find, in General McOlellan’s ev- 
ery movement an ‘apparent reluctance to 
atrike at Virginia rebels,] we may well fear 
that his words have been no better than his 
deeds. - Again,take the battles fought by him 
and under his order,and in every instance the 
rebels have been able to claim a victory, and 
to show as many prisoners and spoils taken as 
we, At Ball’s Blof, 'McClelian’s firet battle 


ed. Nine hundred and thirty of our brave 


the great ally of the rebels 


assas when the enemy had been gone from 
there seven long days. When he gets there 


he go on? Qh! no, but he just says bash, 
to the press and the people, I am going todo 
something transcendentally brilliant in strate- 
gy. Three weeks pass away, and knowing 
ones wink and emile as much as to say you 
will see somethingiwonderfal soon. And so 
indeed we do, at the end of three weeks we 
find that General McClellan has actually 
marched back from Manessas to the Poto- 


vessels at a cost of untold millions, to trans- 
port his troops to Yorktown, where he is just 
as near to Richmond and not a bit nearer 
than he was just three weeks before, and 
where he is opposed by an army every 


way asstrongly posted as any he could have 
met with by marching straight to Richmond 





on the Potomac, it is now settled, that our | feel 
troops were marched up only to be slaugbter- 


northern soldiers were deliberately murdered, 
as much so as if they had each been stabbed 
bayonetted, g shot, or otherwise killed 
when asleep by some midnight assassin, for 
they were so erdered and handled, that they 
were perfectly harmless to their deadly foes, 
and helpless in their own defense. Then the 
battle of Seven Pines, where General Casey's THE POLICY OF THE ADMISTRATION. 
Division was pushed out like an extended fin- 
ger four miles beyond the lines of our army, 
towards the rebels, as iffor no other purpose 
than to be cut to pieces or captured by the 
rebels, and then the haste with which this 
same Division was censured by Gen. McClel- 
lan, are facts looking all the same way. This 
is only one class of facte. They are not the only 
facts, nor the chief ones that shake my faith 
io the General of the Army of the Potomac. 
Unquestionably Time is the mightiest ally 
that the rebels can rely on. Every month they 
can hold out agnlnat the’ Government gives | wise. . , 
them power at homé, and prestige abroad and 
increases the probabjlities of final success.— 
Time favors foreiga intervention, time favors 
heavy taxation upon the loyal people, time 
favors reaction, and a clamor for peace. Time 
favors fevers, and pestilence, wasting and de- 
stroying our army. Therefore time, time is 


Now I undertake to say that General Mc- 


army of the Potomac as to, give the rebels 
the grand advantage oftime. From the time 
he took command of the Potomac army in 
August 1861 until now, he has been the con- 
stant cause of delay, and probably would not 
have moved when he did, but that he was 
compelled to move or be removed. Then be- 
hold his movement. He moved upon Man-| all free or all slave. 


In the conflict between these two elements 
he arrayed himself on the side of freedom,and 
was elected with a view to the ascendancy of 
free principles. Now what has been the ten- 
dency of his acts since he became Command- 
er in chief of the army and navy? I donot 


he is within sixty miles of Richmond. Does 


mac, gotten together an endless number of 


from Manassas. Here we have two hundred and | 


fortifications, and moved back again. 

Now what is the state of facts concerning 
the nearly four months of campaign between 
the James and the York Rivers? The first 
is that Richmord is not taken, and in all the 
battles yet fought, the rebels have claimed 
them as victories, we have lost between thir- 
ty and forty thousand men, and: the general 
impression is that there is an equal chance 
that our army will be again repulsed, before 
Richmond and driven away. 

. You may not go the length that I do, in 
regard to Gen. McClellan, at this time, but I 


hesitate to say, that whatever may have been 


colo has been calculated in a marked and de- 
cided way to shield and protect slavery from 
the very blows which its horrible crimes have 
loudly aod persistently invited. He has 
scornfally rejected the policy of arming tbe 
slaves, a policy naturally suggested and ep- 
forced by the nature and necessities of the 
war. He has steadily refused to proclaim, as 
he had the constitutional and moral right to 
proclaim, complete emancipation to all the 
slaves of rebels who should make their way 
into the lines of our army. He has repeated- 





quite sure that this country will yet 
come to the conclusion thet Geo. B. McClel- 

lap,is either a cold blooded Traitor,or that be 
is an unmitigated military Impostor. He bas 
shown no heart in his conduct, except when 
doing something directly in favor of the reb- 
els, such as guarding their persons and prop- 
erty and offering bis service to sup- 
press with an iron hand any attempt on the 
part of the slaves aguinst their rebel masters. 


I come now to the policy of President 
Livcoln in reference to slavery. An Admio- 
istration without a policy,is confessedly an ad- 
ministration without brainsince while a thing 
is to be done,it implies a known way to do it 
and he who professes his ability to do it, bat 
cannot show how it is to be done, confesses 
bis own imbecility. I do not ondertaketo 
say that the present administration has pe 
policy, but if it bas, the people have a right 
to know what it ie, and to approve or disap- 
prove of itas they shall deem it wise or un- 


Now the poliéy’ef'an administration tan 
} be learned in two ways. The frat by what it 
says, and the seeond by what it does, and the 
jast is far more certain and reliable, than the 
first. It is by what President Lincoln bas 
done in reference to slavery, since he assumed 
the reins of goveroment that we are to know 
what he is likely to do, and deems best to do 
in the premises. We all know how he came 
Clellan has from the beginning so handled the | into power. He was elected and inaugurated 
as the 1:epresentative of the anti-slavery poli- 
cy of the Republican party. He had laid down - 
and maintained the doctrine that Liberty and 
Slavery were the great antagonistic political 
elements in this country. That the Union ot 
these States could not long continue half free 
aod halfslave, that they must in the end be 


his intentions, the action of President Liv 


edly interfered with, and arrested the antiale- 
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very policy of some of his most earnest and 
reliable genurals. He has assigned to the most 
important positions, generals who are notori- 
ously pro-siavery, and hostile to the party 
and principles which raised him to power.— 
He has permitted rebels to recapture their 
ronaway slaves in sight of the capital. He 
has allowed General Halleck, to openly vio- 
late the spirit of a solemn resolution by Con- 
gress forbidding the army of the United 
States to return the fugitive slaves to their 
creel masters, and has evidently from the first 
submitted himeelf to the guidance of the halt 
loyal slave States, rather than to the wise and 
loyal suggestions of those States upon which 
must fall, aud have fallen, the chief expense 
and danger involved in the prosecution of the 
war. It is from such action as this,that we must 
in‘er the policy of the Administration. To 
my mind that policy is simply and solely to 
reconstruct the union on the old and corrupt- 
ing basis of compromise ; by which slavery 
shall retain all the power that it ever had, 
with the full assurance of gaining more, ac- 
cording to its futare necessities. é 
="The question now arises, ‘‘ Is such a recon- 
struction possible or desirable ?” To this I 
answer from the depths of my soul, no. Mr. 
Lincoln is powerfal, Mr. Lincoln can do many 
things, bat Mr. Lincolo will never see the day 
when he can bring back or charm back, the 
scattered fragments of the Union into the 
shape and form they stood when they were 
shattered by this slaveholdiag rebel lion. 


| and the war. I will tell you: Recognise the 
fact, for it is the great fact, and never more 
palpable than at the present moment, that 
the only choice left to this nation, is abolition 
or destruction. You must abolish slavery 
or abandon the union. It is plain chat there 
can never be any union between the north 
and the south, while the south values slavery 
more than nationality. A union of interest 
is essential to a union of ideas, and without 


this anion of ideas, the outward form of the: 


union will be but as a rope of sand. Now it 
is quite clear that while slavery lasts at the 
south, it will remain hereafter as heretofore, 
the great dominating interest, overtopping all 
others,and shaping the senti ments,and opinions 
of the people in accordance with itself. We are 
not to flatter ourselves that because slavery 
has brought great troubles upon the south by 
this war, that therefore the people of the 
south will be stirred up against it. If we 
can bear with slavery after the calamities it 
has brought upon us, we may expect that the 
south will be no} less patient. Indeed we 
may rationally expect that the south will be 
more devoted to slavery'than ever. The 
blood and treasure poured out in its defense 
will tend to increase its sacredness is the eyes 
of southern people, and if slavery ¢ »mes out 
of this struggle, and is retaken uader the 
forms of old compromises, the couutry will 
witness a greater amount of insolence and 
bluster io favor of the slave system, than was 
ever shown before in or out of Congress.— 


— rales tox Gh. Government zp 


army and navy and people, are ‘paper orders,’ 
and would, remain only such were they not 





backed up by‘force, still we'do not, object to _. 


them as useless, but admit their wisdom aad 


necessity. Then these paper orders, carry 
with them a certain moral force whick makes 


ee 
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them in a large measure self-exécuting. Iknow . 


of none which would possess this self-execut- 
ing power in larger measure than a proclame- 
tion of Emancipation. It would act on the 
rebel masters, and even more powerfully upon 
their slaves. It would lead the slaves to raa- 


away, and the masters to Emancipate, and — 


thas put an end to slavery. The conclusion 
of the whole matter is this : The end of sla- 
very and only the end of slavery, is the end of 
the war, the end of secession, the end of dis- 
union, and the return of peace, prosperity 
and unity to the nation. Whether Emanci, 
pation comes from the North or from the 
South, from Jeff. Davis or from Abraham 
Lincoln, it will come a like for the healing of 
the nation, for slavery is the only mountaia 
interposed to make enemies of the North and 
South. 

Feiiow Crrizens : let me say in conclusica. 
This slavery begotten and slavery sustained, 
and slavery animated war, has now cost this 
nation more than a hundred thousand lives, 
and more than five hundred millions of treas- 
ure. It has weighed down the national heart 
with sorrow and heaviness, such as no speech 
can portray. It hes cast a doubt upon the 


Bat it is asked how will you abolish slavery. | Possibility of liberty and self Government 
You have no power over the system before } Which it will require a century to remove 
the rebellion is suppressed, and you will have} TVho question is, shall this stupendous and 


What does this policy of bringing back the 
union imply ? It implies first of all, that the 
slave States will promptly and cordially, and 





without the presence of compulsory and ex- 
traneous force, co-operate with the free States 
under the very constitation which they have 
openly repudiated, and attempted to destroy. 
It implies that they will allow and protect the 
collection of the revenue io all their ports.— 
It implies the security aad safety of our post- 
al arrangements within their borders, Itim- 
plies the regular election ‘of the members ‘of 
the Senate and the House of Represeatati ves 
and the prompt and complete execution of all 
the Federal laws within their limits. It implies 
that the rebel States will repudiate the rebel 
leaders, and that they shall be punished with 
perpetual political degradation. So much it 
implies on the part of the rebel States.— 
And the bare statement, with what we know 
of the men engaged ia the war, is sufficient 
to prove the impossibility of the'r fulfillment | 
while slavery remains. 

W hat is implied by a reconstruction of the 
union on the old basis so far as concerns the 
northern and loyal States? It implies that 
after all we have lost and suffered by this war 
to protect and preserve slavery,the crime and 
scandal of the natiOn,that we will as formerly 
act the disgusting part of the watch dogs of 
the slave plantation, that we will bant down 
the slaves at the north, and submit to all the 
arrogance, bluster, and pretension of the very 
mea who have imperilled our liberties and 
baptized our soil with the blood of our best 
and bravest citizens. Now I hold that both 
parties will reject these terms with scorn and 
indigustion. Having thus condemned as im- 
possible and undesirable the policy which | 
seems to be that of the administration eat 
will naturally want to know what I consider 
to be the true policy to be pursued by the 





Government and people in relation to slavery | 


no right or power when itis suppressed. I} 
will answer this argument when | have stated | 


there would be no trouble about the way, if 
the government only possessed the will. Bat 
several ways have been suggested. 
stringent Confiscation Bill by Congress. An- 
other is by a proclamation oy the President 

at the head of the nation. Another is by 
the commanders of each division of tae army. 

Slavery can be abolished inany or all these 

ways. There is plausibility in the argament 
that wejcannot reach slavery until we have sup- 

pressed the rebellion. Yet it is far more true 

tosay that we cannot reach the rebellion until 

we have suppressed slavery. For slavery is 
the life of the rebellion. Let the loyal army 

but inscribe apon its banner, Emancipation 
and protection to all who will rally ucder it, 

and no power coald prevent a stampede from 

glavery, such as the world has not witnessed 

since the Hebrews crossed the Red Sea. I 
am convinced that this rebellion and slavery 
are twin monsters, and that they must fall or 
flourish together, and that all attempts at up. 

holding one while putting down the other, will 
be followed by continued trains of darkening 
calamities, such as make this anniversary of 
our national Independence, a day of mourning 
instead of a day of transcendant joy and 
gladness. 

But a proclamation of Emancipation, eays: 
one, would only bea paper order. I answer 
so is any order emanating from our Govern, 
ment. The President's proclamation calling 
his country men to arms, was a paper order. 
The proposition to retake the property of the 
Federal Government in the Southern States, 
was a paper order. Laws fixing the punish- 
ment of traitors are paper orders. Ali Laws 





,ended ? or shall it be merely 
how the thing may wy dgNé. The fact ist %@<, sod again revived with 


most outrageous war be finally and forever 
for a 

and 
aggravated fury in the future? Can you af, 
ford a repetition of thisJcostly luxury? Do 








One ise | 70% Wish to transmit to your children the 


calamities and sorrows of to day? The way 
to either class of these results is open to you 
By urging upon the nation the necessity and 
daty of patting an end to slavery, you put an 
end tothe war, and put anend to the cause 
of the war, and make any repetition of it im- 


possible. Bat, just take back the pet mon- 


ster agaid into the bosom of the nation, pro- 


have their slaves, and command your services 
in helping to catch and hold them, and se 
sure as like causes will ever produce like ef, 
fects, you will hand down to your children 
bere, and hereafter, born and to be bern 
all the horrors through which you are now pase. 
jing. I have told you of great national op. 
portanities in the past, a greater than any in 
the past is the opportunity of the present. If 
now we omit the duty it imposes, steel our 
hearts against its teachings, or shrink ia cow, 
ardice from the work of to day, your fathers 
will bave fought and bled in vain to establish 
free Institutions, and American Republican- 
ism will become a hissing and a by word to a 
mocking earth. 
The Atlantica Monthly for August is at 

j hand. The Contests are: The New ac 
ics, Mr. Axtell, Concerning Disagreeable Peo- 
ple, My Dapbne, The Sam Adams Regiments 
in the town of Boston, Life: in the Open Air, 
To William Lowell Patoam, The Horrors of 
San Domiogo, My Lost Art,In War Time, 
Amy Wentworth, Thoreau, A Summer Day, 
Reviews and Literary Notices, Recent A 














ican Publications. Titknor & Fields “Pub. 
— Washington Strooi, Boston. 





claim an amnesty to the slaveholders, let them 
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We have a good word to say of this cele- 
bration, for it wes in every way a highly suc 
cessful and gratifying demonstration. Wher 
fi ‘st invited to be present (though quite familia’ 
with most localities in this State,) we were total- 


ly ignoran¢ as,probably most,of our readers are 


of the whereabouts of Himrods, and even when 
we reached there early on the morning of the 
4th we could hardly believe that we were in 
the right place. A half dozen neat little 
dwellings painted white, dropped about on 


_ the hill sides at peaceful distances apart, ove 


Church, two Taverns, one Grocery and a Rail- 
road Station, all situated about eight miles 
south of Penn Yan, on the Elmira and Canan-. 
daigua Railroad, constitute Himrods, the 
place of our 4th of July celebration. The 
prospect did not look very promising, and the 
less so because we found no one to receive us 
or to assure us that we were ‘all right.’— 
After leaving the ‘cars’ we sauntered off, up 
the road not knowing whither, in the hope 
that somebody would be good enough to re-. 
cognize us and tell us where to find the chair- 
man of the committee by whom we bad been 
j7vited, or some other person authorized to 
speak for him and for the towns people at 
whose bidding we had come. We did not 
travel far, before a kindly voice hailed us and 
gave us the wished for information. We found 
that we wereindeed in Himrods not Nim- 
rods after the mighty hunter as some of the 
ambitious ones persist in calling this rising 
town, and that the chairman of the committee 
had gone in the country and that having a great 
deal on his mind connected with preparatione 
for the celebration, he had not made suitable 
arrangements for receiving the speaker, but 
that Squire Arers, on the Hill, just a bead: 
would be glad to have us stop there, and stop 
there we did, finding Mr. and Mrs. Ayers 
very kind and hospitable, fully making up to 
us for all the embarrassment we felt on var 
first arrival. But what a place for a celebra- 
tion thonght we. Two Taverns, one church: 
six neat litile cottages, one store, a huge pile 
of sawed wood for Railroad purposes, anda 
celebration ! Strange and out of the way as 
the place looked early in the morniog,, there 
were occasional signs in the town that great 
‘doings’ were expected to ‘come off’ that day. 
The Star-Spangled Banner flung out its am- 
ple fulds from more than one Liberty pole, 
men without coats stood about in equads, and 
young women in pink dresses, flitted occa- 
siorally fiom one to another of these neat 
cotiages, while a juvenile band, did their best 
upon our new nativnal air, Joun Brown — 
This we have said was early in the morning. 
Ten o'clock brought quite another view o, 
Himrods. The Railroad, -from north and 
south, and all kinds of vehicles from all the 
points of the compass poured into the town 
aod added something like two thousand to the 
population. Himrods was now a place, the 
very place for the celebration, and celebrate 
we did, very pleasantly and profitably. About 


two thousand of all who came, assembled not 


for fan and frolic, not for mirth or senseless 
parade, but for the sober purpose of consider- 
ing the perilous condition of the country and 
their duties in relation thereto. A more or- 
derly, intelligent, and thoughtfal audience we 
have seldom seen on any occassion, and never 
on the 4th of July. The meeting was held 


im a grove of noble pines, under a bright: blue! 


sky, and presented a scene at once attractive 
and inspiring. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Mr. Crow, speeches were made by Dr. Spence 
Hon. Henxy Brapiey and Freperice Doce | 
Lass, interspersed by music from the band.— 
Oar speech on the occassion did not escape 
censure, a Mr. Youcuerry felt called upon to 
enter his decided and indignant protest against 
the free criticisms made by us upon the con- 
duct. of the war. Mr. Yougherty, wasshock- 
ed, Mr. Yougherty was grieved, but Mr 
Yougherty, could not disprove a single state- 
ment which so shocked and grieved him, end 
Mr. Yougherty narrowly escaped being remov- 
ed from the meeting as a disturber, and prob- 
ably would have been handled oughly, bat 
for our earnest solicitation that Mr. Y ougherty 
be heard patiently by the audience. Aside 
from this, the whole affair passed off, very 
pleasantly, and left ao agreeable impression up- 
on all assembled, especially upon the good 
people of Himrods. | 

For Mr. Yougherty’s benefit, we would say, 
that had we vow to criticise the President of 
the United States, snd General McO.ievian 
we should use language far more pungent 
than any attered by us on the 4th of July.— 
The experience of the past three weeks has 
established the conviction, that Apranam 
LIncoLs, is no more fit for the place he holds 
than was James Bocuanan, and that the lat- 
ter was no more the miserable tool of traitors 
and rebels than the former is allowing himself 
to be. As to McUlellan he still leaves 
us in doubt as to whether he isa mili- 
tary impostor, or a deliberate traitor. The 
eountry is destined to become sick of both 
McClellan and Lincoln, and the sooner the 


better. The one plays lawyer for the benefit of 
the rebels, and the other bundles tne army for 


the benefit of traitors. We should not be sur- 
prised if both shou'd yet be hurled from their 
places before this rebellion is ended, Lip- 
colo for vetoing the'will of the loyal people, and 
McClellan for cold blooded and calculating 
treason. The signs of the times indicate that 
the people will have to take this war into 
their own hands and dispense with the servi- 
ces of all who by their incompetency give aid 
and comfort to the destroyers of the country, 


um WAR MEETINGS IN THE LOYAL STATES, 





It is a curious fact that just one year ago 
the present mooth, upon the heels of start. 
ling disasters to the national arms at a differ- 
ent pointa, but especially at Bull Run, the 
same demonstrations in the shape of war meet- 
ings were going on all over the loyal States. 


very badly, but the country was not disheart- 
ened. In lact it was strong, confident, and 
cheerfal. By some, those disasters though 
not anticipated and grievous were not deemed 
misfortunes. They only stirred the patrivtism 
,od .ighted ap the fiery valor of the loyal people 

to the demands of the hour. The defeat at 
Ball Run was discreditable, but - not unac- 
countable. Then our troops were green, in- 
experienced, undisciplined, with little or no 
knowledge of the character of the enemy 
which they were required to conquer. It was 
easy to explain the Cisaster, and the business 
of recruiting went bravely on. Now the 
case fs different. A whole year has now peas 
ed one: Allthe wealth and energy of the 

av 


nation e been taxed. Overa half a mil- 
lion of men have been put under arms, to 





controlling and vital pnrpose has been to 
meet, fight, dislodge, and drive the Rebel 
Government from Richmond, and at the very 
moment when the nation waa breathlessly — 
awaiting the realisation of this grand purpose, 
it is stunned by a terrible defeat, and sees. its 
grand army overwhelmed, thinned, and driven 
back thirty miles from Richmond by the vic- 


The arms of the pation bad been defeated 


meetings 


open, and men urged in the name of ao im 
periled country to enlist. One great cause 


be assigned, and that-is prejudice against the 
pegro and love of the slaveholder. Our Gov. 
ernment had loved the slaveholding rebels too 
well to take away their slaves, and has hated 


with white men the honor of saving the coua- 
try in this its hour of trial. 


_ The war meetings now being held, will: we 
trust, have the effect to change both these die 
positions. At the meeting held in this city 
a few‘days ago, the aversion to this tender re- 
gard for slavery was manifest, Those speakers 
who were for ignoring the cause of the war, 
and leaving that cause to be disposed of by 
Providence, were listened to with respectfal 
silence, while those who like Mr. Rosweuu 
Hart and Mr. Faeperick Starr, were for 
striking duwn slavery, and employing the 
slaves, and men of all colors to defend and 
uphold the country, called forth loud and 
gratifying respouses to their earnest eloquence. 
The logical crowd could not see any better 
reason for leaving slavery to be disposed of 
by Providence, than for leaving the rebellion, 


nor why they should be calk { upon to do 
their utmost in the one case, and to do noth- 
ing in the other. 


CELEBRATION OF THE 
IN THE DiSTRI 





ON OF SLA 
OF COLUMBIA. —* 


_The eighth of July will long be remembered 
in Ithuca, as a high day for the colored peo- 
plein that part of the State of New York.— 


together for display. Our interests and our 
situation combine to keep us, and very prop- 
erly, from often assembling asa distinct and 
separate class for avy purpose. Scattered 
over the State, liviug in different parts of it 
more as individuals, and families than as com- 
munities, we are mixed up with the commant 
ty in general, and make only an individua. 
impression. For Ithaca the 8th of July was 
anexception. The colored people for hun- 
dreds of miles around came io that day to 
take joyful notice of Emancipation both for 
this State and for the District ot Oolambia, 


day made a very favorable impression upon 


In the morning before many colored people 
had come to town, two white men, in ridicule 
of the celebration, painted themselves black 


and dressed in a grotesque manner paraded 


ridicule on the occasion by their outlandish 


ored men’s procession with their excellent 
Marshale riding with ease and grace, on splen- 
ded horses, accompanied by both a white and 





learn. the crimson trade of war. The one 





a black band of Music, challenged at once 


torious Rebels. Hence we have publie war 
i , Hence we have a loud- 
call for more men, from the President. Llence | 


recruiting offices, long closed are agein fluog” 


for this sad state of things, aod only ope can . 


the negroes too intensely to have them share - 


thns to be managed .and disposed of; . 


Asa people, we have few occasions for meetiug 


and a very joyful time they had of it, and so’ 
far as we could learn the proceedings of the — 


themselves and spon the people of Ithaca— 


the streets ; but the endeavors to provoke — 


drolleries, proved an entire failure. The cole ‘ 
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the respect and admiration of all well dispos- | He is the intensest embodiment of black Ne. | the qualities of his people whether in Africa 
ed people of the place, and completely turned | tivnality to be met yrith outside the valley of | or eleewheré.” If we have seemed to forget 
the tables on those who would have gladly | the Niger. 4 the difference between now and-then, in the 


seen them made the objects of odium and: — history ot Liberia, Mr. Crammell is to bleme 
derision. We left Ithaca, with the feeling] “E'TER FROM BEV. ALEX. CRUMMELL. | for it, In his glowing and eloquent descrip- 


that it had vastly changed for the better since Wriaivaton, Del., July 12th, 1862. | tion of Liberia at the meeting of the Coloni- 


our first anti-slavery meeting there twenty years. m4, reek a ae ‘other ————— sation aoeioty in New York, the reader will 
. 


ago, when mob violence met us at every turn. | of my book,and;I have to thank for you the same. perceive on referring to our quotations, ir 
— — Critics have their own will, and their own vay, | Orummell was not speaking of Liberia as she 
DR. M. R. DELANY. ee anitiien attem pt veg rm ve Mt may now appear in the robes of wealth and 

—8 ; there is howe j | 
Rochester has recently heard from Africa.4 1 must call your attention to, that 8, the —* prosperity, bat as she appeared to him eight 
Dr. Dexanv has given‘us three very interest- | charge of disingenuousness which concludes the | years ago, three days after his arzival there. 


jarticle. Y | 
ing lectures made ap of his travels and obser. | — of Liberi —* | — pany Dy a) The picture of prosperity refers to the very 


vations in that semewhat mysterious country. a py “ato my tale is different in New point of time, at which his letter now before 
The most fashionable churches of this city} York. You reter to my speech in New York | us points to her destitation, It was not to con- 


were*dung open to him, and the most intelli- — gy me Bo — bated 9* he thom vict Mr. Crammell of disingenuousness, but 


gent audiencesassembled te hear him. The} another speech (in Liberia,) where I say that | to show that the condition of Liberia was 
black man however shunned and detested when | Y@ '¢ as “ yet hardly productive certainly not ' capable of making two very opposite impres- 


his face is turned towards America, becomes —2 sions even upon a mind already strongly 


I must say that you are exceedingly unfair, that 
at once an object of interest and regard when | and radically — * me, and yer I do * ———— in favor of that country, -_ 
his face and his steps are turned towards Afri_| ‘hink you intended to be. Now my dear sir,| ™ those quotations. 


back to yk, I tt — 
ca. But let that pass, Dr. Delany has been | — in A er Hse BA rw vets Tue. Conriscation anp Euanorpation Law. 


among us, aod has given us the results of his| men of their weakness and unproductiveness.| At last there.is some ground of hope for the 


‘discoveries. An outside view of Africa, we cp sound: Or dager tcceaneeal in slave, and for the country. Congress hes 


have long had, but the Doctor gave us an in-| the whole country,nor a aingle sugar mill in the paessed & Confiscation law which extends te 
side view showing us very plaialy what Africa| !and! the slaves of rebels, and President Lincoum 


is and does, and what she can do and be.— — —— penton Ley tet, has signed it. The measure is important or 


No cant, bat mach warmth, much enthusaism, | in 1361.. What are the facts of thn, case ? Why | animportant, significant or insignificant only 
alittle hyperbole, but generally a truthfal | bundreds of acres of land are ; Tinted with | as the President hiwself shall determine.— 


spirit, the Doctor exhibits. His lectures el olin Shree Bae Be by —22 The sole power of putting life into this law 


though terribly African, had nevertheless av{ of 1855, Last year besides the home supply | ia vested in the President. He can make it 


important American bearing. Dr. Delany and sale to the British, French, and ,other set- | effective and binding upon his geverals or ia 


tlements on the coast, hi; in t . ; 
himself has this bearing and caanot well di- *— 22 hbds in each. for Raglond * pater f operative and void. Here are telling poiats 


veet himeelf of it.. fe cannot speak or write | · We have now some 25 mills in operation. | in the new law : | 
without speaking aod writing u ce race to aud yet last year at the grinding weason, large| “ All slaves of persons who shall hereafter 
which he belongs, whether St be found in —* of cane had to be Icft untodched.— | be engaged jn rebellion against the govern 


welve sugar mills are gone out this year, and | ment of the United Statee, or who shall in 
Africa or in America. His coming here to: four of them were shipped fortnight agy — 


pee any way give aid and comfort thereto, 
the Coffee trade ha ased tha , | Sy Pes ; , th 
Rochester has been of great advantage to us mentees — ——— — ing from ever tee edt J _ —— | 
all. It has given our white fellow citizens the’ into the country to supersede our slow hand | '@ the lines o —* b * 

Pehor. I beg you to inw hera the fact she: | tured from auch persone, or deserted by them 
Opportunity of seeing a brave self conscious] aj, this machinery has been bought by our own | 80d coming: under the control of the Govern- 
‘black mano, one who does not Cringe and cower { planters, and = most of ae money for it, is —* of the United States ; aod _ slaves 
at the thought of bis hated color,bat one who | ¢ proceeds of successful ventures in sugar | sach persons found or being within any 
df he betrays any coocera about his complexion — aie i doe abaniines pe whee pied by » 


clare that I know of no growth any where in capied by the forces of the United States, 
at all, errs in the oppusite direction. ‘I speak | the world comparable to this. I kopw nothing in | gnuli be deemed captives of war, and shall be 


{said he) only ef the pare black uacorrupted may A 7G. d's provi — 3 ah ous forever free of their servitude, and not again 
‘by Caucasian blood,’ Ia his lectures he passed | «yes, this we nderful development during the held as slaves,” and that “the President of 


al dig | etiod of six yeara, on Africaa soil, and by the | the United States is authorized to employ as 
all othere in sileace. This featare of his dis, ; oom uit alae Jn —ñi pyr flea many person of African descent as he may 
courses isso marked and decided as som: | { claim that there is no discrepancy whatey-| deem necessary aad proper for the suppres- 
times to make the impression upon those who | ef, nv contradiction in my specches. They are siou of this rebellion ; and for this purpose 
‘do not know’Mr. Delany, that he has gonej P”? fectly reconc lable, because the contrast is | he may organize and use them in such map- 
: —* gone | history —but history crowded into a brief peri- | ner as be may judge best for the public wel- 
aboat the same length in favor of black, as{ ud of time. fare.” 
the whites have io favor of the doctrine of 


You will be glad to hear of the warm and| It is farther provided, by this most righte- 
white superiority. He stands up so straight j cordial greeting President Benson received in| ous and necessary act, that 


: Y d. On the 26th of June. a sple:did | ing into any Sta 
that he leans back a little. Nevertheless, we —— n a P « No slave escaping into any State, Terri- 
4 ) San uet W g ven him at Willis’ H ll, preaid- ’ , 
can say we have been deeply interested in Dr. ed an by Lord Brougham. He has ‘ae in- ry, OF District of Columbia, from any 


Delany’s lectures, and filled with admiration | Vited by many of the nobility to ‘heir esiaie.. other state, pee ee * ro 
f th He himself. i and been reccived with great considera ion ynd | *8Y impeded or hindered " ‘ ~ 
of the man, e himself, is one of the very respect, at several of the great s-cicties. He cept for crime, or some offense ag pst t 
best arguments that Africa has to offer. Fine| sailed for the United States oa the 5th of July, | laws, unless the person claiming said fugitive 
looking, broad chested, full of life aud energy, and E look for him next weck. I hear tbat be | shall first make oath that the person towbom .- 

hinj tik ished * BY: is likely to receive attentions from eminent | the labor or service is alleged to be due, is 
shining like polished black Italian marble, and persons in thie country. While here we sball | bm lawfal ower; ‘eed’ bes’ bOt bore srme 
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possessing a voico which when exerted to its| conclude a treaty with ‘he United States. against the Uuited States io oo re- gah 
full capacity might cause a whole troop of Most — “CORUMMELL, | Dtltion, nor in any way ‘given end com- 
African Tigers to stand and tremble, he is : * | fort thereto , no person engaged in the 


just the man-for the great mission of African] W¢ give place to the foregoing letter very psp bl naval — * strane —* 
civilization to which he is devoting bis life | Willingly tor we would do no injustice to Mr. shall uoder any pretense age 


decide on the validity of the claim of ap 
‘and powers. We gather from his lectures and | Crammell aor his book. We can easily 8€} person to the service or labor of any s 


conversation that be is fally determined to| that the condition of Liberia to dey may be/ person, or surrender up any each person to 











emigrate in the course of the present year with | Very different from what it was eight years the —— pain being dismigsed 
a company of chosen spirits to settle in Afri-| 98% Vast improvements may bave taken from the serv —— 

ca, upon territory duly ceded to him by treaty | Place in every department of industry, aod DONATIONS TO DOUGLASS MONTHLY. 
during his stay in Abbeokata, one of the fi.| great additions may have been mude to the Dalkeith A. 8. Society £4.00 
vest cotton and coffee growing countries in wealth of the — daring that length of | , yerdeen A. S.Society 210 0 
the worlé. Health long life, and success to | time, and we certainly have no wish to con-| Sheffield A. 8. Society v6 00 
M. R. Delany. If we were going to Africa we ceal the facts of such progress and prosperity. abr “AER EMS 





Tbe President in repadiati 
should-unhesitatingly enroll ourselwes under his On the contrary, we take very great pleasure — pare — eae 
leadership for we should know, that the race|in recording them. No colored wan in | 
would receive no detriment in his presence.—| America can have an interest in disparaging 
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LETTERS FROM THE OLD WORLD. 
NUMBER LXXYTI. 


| pee ten 
Lonpon, June, 18th, 1862. 
My Desde Fatenv :—Your June Monthly met 
me here this morning, on my my return from 
Tunbridge Wells, and eagerly have I looked 
through ite columns to see what are your pres- 
ent views on the signs of the times, as regards 
‘your unhappy country. I was dismayed a few 
days since by seeing in one of our journals, a 
paragraph to the effect that Gen. Hunter's or- 
der, (so cheering to many of our hearts,) was 
countermanded by the President. Alas! fur 
Mr. Lincoln's infatuation and timidity. 1 have 
read with care your article, “No Subjugation 
without Emancipation,” and it fully confirms 
our previous views. Would that your nex’ 
fourth of July might witness a “glorious dec- 
laration of Liberty to the captive, and the 
Opening of the prison to them that are bound!” 
You are quite right in your assertion that the 
‘‘only valid apology forjthis war, is that it is a 
war of freedom against, a war of progress 
against barbarism.” And equally eo in your 
remark that the acts of the Government are 
destroying this apology, and turning from them 
the sympa by of many old and true friends ot 
the cause in this country. nt long since 
wass artled by hearing a stauncy friend of the 
slave declare herself entirely wits the South, 
she is a consistent Garrisonian, that party long 
toiled and labored to promote the dissolution 
of the Unron, she believes infit still, and asked 
me if for a single moment I could suppose the 
North was in earnest on the slavery subject 1— 
Oh! why will the Government trumpet give 
an uncertain sound ? 
Since I last wrote tof}you I have had the 
happiness of spending a few days with the 
family of my dear and highly valued friend, 
Gerrit Smith, while they were in London, a 
few weeks since. To be driving through. our 
metropolis, and Walking thréugh our abbeys 
and parks, and gardens with dear friends from, 
Peterboro seemed.like a dream.. We had many 
achat together about far distant friends and 
old times. I can assute you, could the noble 
h ad of the family have looked in upon us, the 
jy would have been augmented you will read- 
ily imagine; but I was obliged to be contented 
with a life like portrait of him, and with the 
privilege of hearing his interesting andJsraph-, 
ic letters, which made me fully realize his pres, 
ent home life and occupations in Peterboro. 
The voices of these dear friends sound as 
sweet as ever in singing. I was quite over- 
come in hearing them sing for the first time 
that patriotic hymn of freedom,“John Brown,” I 
hed previously read of two Massachusetts’ reg- 
iments marching through New York York city 
singing this requiem to the brave old patriot, 
Next Saturday’s steamer is.to bear these 
dear friends across the watersol the wide At. 
lantic, and far away from our shores. May 
God vouchsafe to them a smoo:b and pleasant 
voyage. and may they rejoin their loved ones: 
in their happy and much loved. home in healt}, 
and comfort. I need scarcely say that the 


present war. and slavery were the frequent 


topics of conversation during our meeting.— 


Had Gerrit Smith’s woice been heard ani his | 


Counsel taken a few years since, this terrible 
season Of bloodshed had never come to pass in 
all human probability. It might be well if the 
Christian nation of America to ponder on the 


old hesthen saying “ 
destroy they Bret FEM nse 7 Gods would 


In reading the terrible accounts of loss of 


know have long pointed out this.grievance, yet 
looking at the matier in another light, we see 
the oppressor of the south, and his abetior at 
the nortb killingeach other by thousands and 
we hear the loud waile of the widow and or- 
han of New Orleansyre-echood by thuse in 
‘‘Red handed slaughter his revenge doth [feed 
And havoc yells his ominousdeath cry, 
And wild despair in vain for mercy pleads, 
While hell itself doth shrink and sicken at the 
— (5.3 
While these times of terrible war and carnage 
are transpiring in your distracted States, (unit- 
ed no longer, ) our Great International Exhibi- 
tion is drawing a large concourse of people to 
our metropolis from every civilized country in 
the world, London ig full of foreigners, we 
cannot visit any public place without hearing 
the French, German Italian and Spanish lan- 
guages spoken: on all sides of us, or without 
seeing the more Eastern costumes and tawny 
complexion of the Evyptian and Turk,the East 
Indian_and the Japangse, It is a season of great 
interest and excitement in London, The only 
drawbacks to the national gladness are,firet,the 
close seclusion in which our beloved Queen yet 
remains, and the reason of that seclusion a 
reason Well known to all who miss from among 
them the ever weleome presence of the lament- 


ed Prince Consort, as they tread the floor of the 


Great Exhibition, and who remember the deep 
interest felt in it by the departed one. Second 
the extreme distress that continues to prevail 
in our manufacturing districts, which will pre- 
vent many thousands of our operatives from 
coming to London, as they did in 1851, to see 
the world's show, I regret that this vast col- 
lection of materia] from all climes were not re- 
solved into order when visited by our, Peter- 
boro friends. Mr. M. contrasted the present ex- 
hibition with that of 1851, to the great disad- 
van of the presentand from what I hear 
of the tardy removal of large packing cases and 
of the presence of workmen, busily employed 
in the building long after the Exhibition was 
thrown open to the public, it is certain that 
during May, the show was not seen to advan- 
tage. I am a June visitor, and am increasingly 
delighted every time I go there. Description 
is vain. Every one muat see for himself to form 
aconception of the vast array of materials 
brongbt together; and of the widely diverse 


character ot thin Emenpnne collection of the coat 


ly, the rare, the and“the destructive.— 
The Exbibition of '51 was styled a dem- 
onetration , because of the large display of reap- 
ing and other agricultural machines, this ma 
in some respects be termed-a war Exhibition. 
because of the great show of firearms and war- 
like instruments, pruminent among which stan 
the Armstrong guns. 


Our French frieuds rer tay Ae great advantage 
a large space of ground. Their collections of 
Jewelry, China glass. Silks, Ribbons, Lace, Em. 
'proidery, Tapestry and Furniture are wonder. 
ful in many respects. A day soon passed 
amidst Parisian treasures, the only regret be- 
ing that the hours flew so rapidly, and that it 
was impousible to see everything there. The 
Ausirian Depar'ment is famed forthe wonder. 
ful work in leather,in regard to bookbinding I 
never before saw such rare, costly, and elabor- 
ae worked, and Jewelled leather bindirg, nore 
such elaborate and fine carving in wood asin 
the Austrian court, and some magnificent china 
vases are contribu'ed by the King of Prussia. 
but time and space fail me to tell of s thous- 
andth part of the gems of beauty that met my 
eyes from time to time as with my kind guides 
I threaded the mazes of the numerous courts 

the Roman and Italian courts are replete with 
beautiful objects The st:tuary there is exquis- 
itely fine. “A girl reading” eupposed to be 
Garibaldi’s daughter, is a gem, but where all is 
beutiful as in these Italian departments. par 

ticula'izing is impossible. The statuary, the 
paintings, the rich and rare jewels, the fine 
cameos, and mosaics, and works of all kinds 
cl«im the delight and attention of the visitor 

land make him forgetful of avy exhibition out. 
side these [ alisn cours. A grand display of 
B ussels lace and fine muslin embroideries 
characterize the Belgian collection. There are 

no Malachite doors in the Prussian courts this 

time, but many objects of interest and beauty 

may be found in the inner court, though there 

Is uo especial attraction in the outerone. Tur- 


own china, in the 


to tired wayfarers, forme a charm. One 
case in the Egyptian courtis always crowded 
with gazerse, avd it well — for the won- 
ders of the Exhibition are 
ously formed gold necklace, and a number of 
other antique jewels, found with the Mummy 
of an Egy Queen, who lived 1900 years 
—Qꝛ must thereſore have been 
cotem with Joseph |! ! 
It would be deemed sv for me, 
| our own immense 
English engraved giass is a wonder unto many. 
We have no reason to be ashamed of our 
pits etn, at 
Berlin and other gn D, our 
vast and valuable jewelle is something aston- 
ishing, “Garrard,” and “Hunt” and “ ii” 
lead the way, in this ever attractive 
ment to the ladies, Here diamonds beaded by 
the Koh-i-noor —_ and — glitter, and 
sapphires shine, and large soft pear you 
—— in the face, and the fair ladies linger 
and walk slowly, while wearied icemen 
(poor fellows !) subduing as they may, 
their impatient feelings, cry out, “pass on,” as 
— — — 
ious metals, aD p . pressure 
he crowd from this ever attractive region. 

Our Honiton, Buekip and Nottingham 
laces, and the Irish in work show to 
advantage, There is a whisper of Spit 
silks successfully competing with Lyons ditto 
but I must not enlarge here. : 

Most heartily do 1 wish more of American 
friends could come over and see for themecives 
this great +how, perhaps ere it closes the word 
may have been spoken from your highest quar- 
ters, that shal] laim the downfall of slav- 
ery and the defeat of the South, then you, and 
ethers of our friends must come over and re- 
juice with us. 

I cannot but glance at the galleries of paint- 
ings in the Exhibition, there is a fine collec ion 
both in the British and Foreign galleries, and 
the power of paintivg over the people is weil 
tested on this occasion, on a grand scale. The 
experiment is eminently successful. The Con- 
tinental galleries are always full of visitors. 
I will try to tell yon a little about the pictures 
next month. This epistle is written in ex- 
ceeding haste. I must trust you my friends in 
— to pardon thé de feeis, and 1 must pray 
my friends the printers to spare me from mur- 
dering the Queen’s’ Biglish as much as [ am 

made to do in the letter that comes to me in 
—* this day, I mean the bazaar letter.— 

Ossibly 1 wrote more illegibly than usual 
last time. 

With best wishes, and warm omen in 
which the Doctor would join were he hese, be- 
lieve me ever to remain, 

Your faithful and affectionate friend, 
JULIA @. CROFTS— 


GENERAL PERRONET THOMPSON ON THE 
wir» REBELLION 





By advices to the day of writing naire 


very marked as to how the contest 

ca is to be settled ; but on the whole it ecems 
likely the North will have its way. And 
what will it do when it has got it? A 

whose government hus dragged it through a 
contest with one arm tied up, is not likely to 
see avy wiser use made of success if it escapes 
defeat. The hope is in the accumalation of 
public feeling, to an amount which cannot be 
looked in the face by a recalcitrant govern- 
ment. 

Surely you are on trial, people of America. 
Not, to know whether You are wise, or leara- 
ed, or good; but whether if you have the 
lack to take your fingers once out of the fire, 
you can abstuin from putting them in agaia. 
The very trumpets (ag Napoleon used to call 
them) of the enemy in England, acknow 
that if slavery is not pat down cow, all 
be to do over again ten years hence. A fair 
inberitance for the rising ion! It ises 
if the superintendent of a lazaretto, baving 
got the better of his plague for the 
should bottle up a corpse after the manoer of 
potted meats, for tbe pu of let 
loose ten years hence on the tenants of the 
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+ a is prolonged war. I see the hand of 
regiments 4 — —— there being no displays of rich embroideries in gold, and si] 
my dear friend, it is that a belief | True ver’ The ptian court is doubly attractive 

: riority has excluded them fren. Re. ore “dr on account of the viceroy ot Egypt being in | after all your pretensions to be something bet- 
privilege of enlisting in the © called) | this country at the present time, and becaus | ter in the cew ? Russia and Germany will 


army ; and you I ' there is a delightfully luxurious seat in it which look dowD upon you, as your superiors in pro- 


country. i | 
And have you no care for what. may be 
thought and said of you in the old world, 


key, Egypt.and Russia unite in making grand 
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portion to their means. The German fights | 
maofally against slavery when he arrives with 
ou; and the Rassian is practising A bolition- 
t doctrines at home. Do not make a great 
mistake if you can help it; for you will be 
speckled birds. The world will leave you be. 
bind, and walk over you. And all this to 
rove that your Constitution was an idiots’ 
Pabble, and he that likes to rebel against it, 


may. 

You really must get you a king ; and you 
had better do it before the Holy Alliance is 
let-in to do it for you. Do not you see tbat 
the mischief arises, from your having a hen 
who isto sit on your eggs for four yeurs ? 
If in England we were in the agonies of ap 
invasion, and hada minister who said to 
every general officer who acied effectively that 
he must take some other way,—we should give 
him his Descendas before he could say a pater 
noster, and substitute somebody with the 
sepse and the will to ‘use the means.’ A 
country cannot be sacrificed to the crotcheta 
of any gentleman however respectable. And 
that country is safest, which has the best pro- 
vision for speedy remedy. Weeshali be won- 
derfully loyal in England for time to come.— 
And above all things may we be delivered, 
from an elective president. Give us our 
lady ; and a@minister that will ship and un- 
ship.— Bradford ( Eng.) Advertiser. 


LATE SUUTHERN NEWS, 


From late Southern papers the following 
items are taken: 


THE KEBEL RAM ARKANSAS. 


The sloop-of-war Arkansas, under cove 
of our batteries, ran gloriously through 
twelve or thirteen of the enemy’s rams, gun 
boats ard sloope-of-war. Our loss was 10 
men killed and 15 wounded. Captain Brown, 
her commander and hero, was slightly 
wounded in the hea’. The smoke s'ack o! 
the Arkansas was riddled. Oiherwise she is 
2 —— damaged, and can e0on be re- 





Two of the enemy’s boats struck their col- 
1s the boats rac ashore to keep from 
sinking. Many were killed atid wounded.— 
This is a gloriv®s achievement for tie navy, 
her heroic commanders, officers and men. 

One mortar boat, disabled and aground, is 
now burning up. All the enemy’s transports 
and all the vessels of war of the lower fleet, 
except a sloop-of-war, have gotten ur 8.eam, 
and are off to escape from the Arkansas, 

(Signed) , Karu Van Dory, 
Major-General Command pg. 
FLOATING BATTERY AT SAVANNAH. 

It 18 now official'y announced hat the iron 
clad floatiag battery Georgia, built by the la. 
dies of that gallant State, is now complete and 
ready for action. The armanent of the 
Georgia consists of ten heavy guns. She 
wil' be commanded by Lieutenant J. Pem- 
broke Jones, of Virginia. 


MOVEMENTS AGAINST CHATTANOOGA, 


Genera! Bu: ]i’s forces are scattered all along 
the line trom Hunisville to Stevenson, and 
are said to number thirty thousand, includ- 
ing fifieen hundred ‘cavalry. McCook’s d vi- 
sion, ten thousand atrong, is marching agains 
Chattanooga, with twenty-five pieces of ar 
tillery and Buell’s cavulry. General Buell is 
in command of all ihe Yankee forces in Ten. 


neszee. 

It is found, says the Dispatch, upon exami- 
nation, that comparatively few of the mus- 
kets captured from the Yavkees in tf battles 
below Richmond, bave sustained serious dam- 
age. The fact is, they did not have time, op 
their famo: 8 retreat trom the Chi kahominy, 
to make the destruction of property complete, 
and hence we find, in a lot of twenty thou 
sand, not more than a thousand that csnnot 
be speedily rendered as good as new. Th-<se 
arms arc geverally of superior quality, in- 
cluding many of recent ipventi.n and Euro- 
pean manufacture. 


GvING TO CARRY THE WAR INTO AFRICA. 


The circular of Adjatant General Cooper, 
in relation to the eorolment of conscripts, 


and the arrest of persons absenting them 


selves from the army, furnishee a hopeful an- 


ticipation of the future conduct of the war. 


By tollowing these instructions, the ranks of 


| invaders. 


placed upon a footing sufficiently powerful 
to overwhelm the hordes of the abvolition 
monarch, withou: regard to the “three huo- 
dred thousand” so pi y appealed for by 
the Governors ot the “lgval States.” 

If the enrolling officers are zealous and ac- 
tive, says the circular of General Cooper, we 
shall make our enemy taste ot the bitterness 
of war; if negligent, we shall continue to 
witness its ravages on our own soil. The 
significant intimation will inspire the le 
of the Confederacy with renewed energy. To 
tollow up our recent victuries by 

the war to the very doors of our insolent foe 
is the ardent desire of every soldier, and we 
are pleased to observe that the orders of the 
government, having in view a campaign of 
unparalled activity, are producing a most sal- 
utary effect. 

FROM THE WEST. 


Our Western exchanges come to us full of 
mysterious hints ot secret military operations 
of glorious promise, ‘The Jackson Mississip- 
pian of the 5th inst., says:—* We are in con- 
fidential possession of a bit uf news, thatis 
(as far as it goer) as good as the thrashing out 
of McClellan. lt will not be long, we hope, 
beiore we will be at liberty to chronicle an- 
o:her glorious and crushing victory over the 


SALT. 


The Charleston papers state that this most 
indispensible article is being manufactured in 
considerable quanties around that city, some 
twelve boiling establishments bing ip opera 
tion in and near Cnarleston. The yield is or 
soon will be about thirty thousand bushels 
pér annum, which can be increased to any 
amount, Th great source of expense is toe 
tuel, but experience will no doubt soon sug- 
geet many improvements in the mode of boil- 
ing. 


DETERMINATION OF MCLELLAN. 


We believe that, no matter at what “ ex. 

penee of time, treasure and blood,” it is the 
determination of the North to capt ire this 
city, and conquer the South, ifi: can. There 
is vo hope, bu: in our own strong hearts and 
arms, save in that benignant Providence 
which has so often interposed for our deliv- 
erance, but which only helps those who help 
themselves, Let us not ferget the lesson of 
Manassas, Every.moment pow is mure pre- 
cious than gold. 

THE BIG 8CARE AT GORDONSVILLE CAUSED BY 
POPE'S ADVANCE. 


The Lynchburg Republican of yesterday 
gives some particulars of the Yankee raid ip 
Orange. It says: 

A Yankee force, stated to number eleven 
regiments of infantry ana one of cavalry. 
with ten piec s of artil‘ery, i: reported o 
have taken pesession of Orange Court 
House. They burned the bridge across tbe 
Rapidan river, five miles from the Court 
House, which would appear to be conclusive 
that thry do not design a Jurther : dvance. 
There were idle reports yesterday that they 
bad pozeession of ——2 up to 
nine o’cl: ck last night telegrapbic communi- 
cation was open with that place. There was 
a big scare and a general stampede from Gor- 
donsville on Sunday, the trains leaving there 
being literally loaded down with old sand 
voung, male and female, flying from the 
Yankees, who some feliow, worse scared than 
burt, reported to be witbin a few mi-es of the 
place. Every thing that could be was re- 
moved, aod the whiter, who accidentally 
happened to be at ibe place, could but be 
a.nused at the evident trepidation which had 
seized upon all. Government officia's, with 
blanched chet ks, were hurrying to and iro, 
pale-faced women with dishevelled tresses 
and wring ng their hands, rushe’ to the cars, 
which were to bear them from the dangerous 
locality, avd, in short, there were ba: few who 
did uot participate in the general fear and 
confusion. , 


SEIZURE. OF 
REBELS—UNION MEN HUNG, 

The Charieston Courier has the following 
intelligence from the West: 

At Shreveport, La., three Yankee trading 
steamers with full cargoes came upto the 
town to trade. The parties on board exhib- 
ited counterteit passports, and endeavored to 

themselves off as federates, Both 
of them brought between twenty and thirty 


STREAMERS AND CARGOES BY 






‘and other much needed articles in the South 


The authorities, howeve., were too quick for 
them, end the mil commander of the 
post ree the put the parties on 
buard in prison, put up the goods at auction, 
and turned over the oe to the Confed- 









—* tag Two —* ot Be similar 
haract:r being reported w at the mouth 
of the Ouchita river, an consist- 


expedition 

ing of a detachment »f 400 men, was sent off 
to there also. Our informant did not learn 
the result at the time he left. 

The people are burning their cotton almost 
— — 
in the country. 

they do not consider it any eacrifice, One 
widow lady who had about 800 bales, had 
set fire to it and bufned every bale. When 
told bef.-reband that there was no danger for 
her, she replied that ehe felt anxious and un- 
easy in having it around her. Even in Tex- 
as, every Man has bis cotton so stored as to 
be able to apply the torch when necessary.— 
Some had their bales piled on foundations of 














lightwood. 

The grain in Texas, from the Rio- 
Grande tw river, this year, is the 
largest one ever known in that State. Occa- 





sionally small patches of cotton are seen, but 
this is planted tor home use. 





The conscript law was being fully enforced 
summon 


in Texas, and the government 
ed every man between thirty-five and forty 
five to organize for the defense of the State 
An order had been extended for every fam 
ily to leave Galvesten, it having been deter 
mined, as in the case of Vicksburg, to de‘end 
it to the last. This order bas been complied 
with, except by some seven families, The 
parties being suspected, their homes were 
searched, when the stars and stripes were 
dircovered, intended to be hung out should 
the Federals take the city. Ali those guilty 
of this treason were taken 


and hung.” : 
The acebel Col, Fry. 


The inhuman butcuc:, Fry, who comman- 
ded the rebele at Fort tiles, on White 
river, and ordered his men to sboot our sail- 
ors who jumped into the xiver from the 
Mund City, when ber steam: cheat was ex- 


is | d 
Deeded. Linmiaad —— a> 


































wounded, Lieutenant 
that some forty of our men who were recov- 
ered from the water, were shot in the 
aod about the breast. Some of them h 
tive or six ball holes through them, It was 
questioned at first whether Fry ever gave the 
order to fire on the men in the water. But 
the positive proof of the fiendish act comes 
irom one of his own men, who was mortally 
wounded, and confessed it to one of our sur- 
geons before he died. If the poor tool who 
obeyed such an order could not die without 
relieving bis soul of the guilt, how must the 
incarnate devil who gave it fee), as he lies 
upon his back at the Mound City Hospital, 
oursed and cared for by brothers of the help- 
les: men he ordered murdered in cool blood. 
“Shoot every d—d Yavkce who sticks his 
head above water,” was the order. Now, 
how long are our people tostand such things, 
and atill allow the villains who perpetrate 
them to cumber the earth. 
[Misgouri Democrat. 

— Dr. Rice, Benjamin Danwis, and John 
Barns, respeciable citizena, were hung on 
the night of the 15tb,:.t Tennessee e, 
twenty five miles from Nashville, fur enter- 
tainiog men employed in reconstructing tele- 
graph lines, 


A Hint.—The New Orleans True Delta, 


of the 13:b, contains the following sugges 
tion eee 


Some huodred miles or so north of this 
village there ia a large cotton fact ry in ope- 
ration. Just now the work of the factory 
runs low for want of hands. It has been 
suggested that the powers here are about to 
forward to the institution quite a number of 
fcmales to set the works 10 motion. They 
will select the females from the nomber of 


















































those who parade the sireets of this ci'y in- 
soleatly flaunting secession in the fa- 
ces of the de’enders at ence of New Orleans, 





done cotton manufactures at the Baton 





thousand pairs of cotton cards, the balauce 





our armies will be speedily filled up and 


of their cargo being composed of boote,shoes, 


and these self same When this is 
Rouge 





Penitentiary will revive. 
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GEN. HUNTER'S NEGRO SOLDIERS. 


Hunter’s letter about his negro soldiers 
brought up a lively debate in the House 
Saturday, in which some very conservative 
men said some very ultra things, that must, 
—* sadly firing for the Southern heart.— 


ickliffe wanted to reconsider the vote by 


which Hunter’s letter was ordered printed, 


and couldo’t contain thimself on the insult 
Hunter had offered to loyal people.~ He 
charged officer: of the Government and of 
the army with having undertaken without law 
against order, and jn violation of every prin- 
ciple of humapity, to assume the power of 
ealisting slaves to serve against their masters. 
General Hunter's letter was in manner and 
terms unbecuming a General. He held Sec- 
retary Stanton responsible for Hunter's con- 
duct, and sneeringly said that Hunter had 
better been seeing to his business when the 
late disaster in South COarolina took place, 
than tinkering with negroes. Mallory made 
the usual Keotucky speech against arming 
the blacks. He ridiculed the Wea of making 
them soldiers ; said a single cannon shot would 
put ten thousand of then to flight ; and clos- 
ed by declaring that arming them was bar. 
barous, inhoman, and contrary to the practice 
of civilized nations, and thatit was most as 
bad as putting the tomahawk into the hands 
of the savage. Thisstirred up Thad Stevens, 
who inquired, how does it come that they are 
#0 dangerous to their masters when a single 


canpon shot will put ten thousaud to flight ? | 


Or how is it they have not courage enough 
to make soldiers when you call them as sav- 
age and dangerous as Indians? But the gen- 
tleman was mistaken in his facts. Common 
history, he repeated, proved them false. It 
has been the general practice of civilized na- 
tions to employ slaves for military purposes, 
whenever and wherever needed. Lovejoy 
here begged leave to interrupt, aud read trom 
commorm school history about Jackson’s arm- 
ing slaves in the war of 1812, and his promise 
to give freedom to all who served. He then 
read Juckson’s General Order, thanking the 
negroes for their gallant success, saying that 
he had not been nnaware of their good quali- 
ties as soldiers, but that they had far surpass- 
ed his highest expectations, and reassuring 
them of emancipation as a reward for their 
conduct. Lovejoy concluded his demonstra- 
tion on the negro-frightened gentleman by re- 
ference to another history, showing that one- 
fourth of the men who helped win Perry's 
victory on the lake were negroes. The effect 
of all this was sensational. Men who had 
been denouncing Hantercouldn’t have been 
more astonished if one of Hunter’s own bomb 
shells from Port Royal had been dropped 
among them. 

Sedgwick hightened the effect by reading 

an elaborate statement of the New York 
State Librarian, showing that nearly every 
civilized nation had some time or other, em. 
ployed negroes as soldiers, and always win 
success, and winding up with the example of 
Brazil, the largest slaveholding empire of the 
world, using regiments ot slaves at this very 
day, as among the best soldiers they have. 
_ Diven begged to trespuss on Stevens’ time, 
just to say that he had long beea profoundly 
convinced that Congress failed in its impera- 
tive duty, just so long as it failed to provide 
for enlisting negro troops to serve in uoheal- 
thy regions to which they had become accii- 
mated, and he now had a bill to that end pre- 
pared, aud was ready to offer it at the first 
opportanit. 

hat, resamed Mr. Stevens, is precisely 
what 1 would have done long ago, only 1 
wasn’t a Conservative, and so they'd have call- 
ed it an abolition scheme. Stevens then went 
on with unusual earnestness and force, to 
urge the necessity for using négroes to save 
white men. He declared that all over his 
State, households were everywhere desolated 
to-day because we hada’t troops enough, and 
bow they wanted to call on them for moré, 
to be sent into unwholesome climates, where 
exposure were certain death to any white man, 
and asserting that, while such a licy wie 
pursued, the suppression of the rebellion was 


hopeless. The effect of the discussion was 
een when at the close of Stevens’ speech, 
the House laid Wickliffe’s motion on the table 
oy @ vote of 74 to 29. 

Tere will be no more sneering at Huater's 
lettér or his regro brigade. 


NOTE FROM MAJOR ZAGONYI’ 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 
New York, Monday, July 7, 1862. 

In your issue of this morning I find the 
following statement, in an article headed, ‘Is 
Washington Safe ?’ 

‘It is but a few weeks since he ae 
Jackson) pounced upon and defeated the 
forces of Milroy and Schenck, in the Shen- 
andoah Valley. From that work he entered 
upon the pursuit of Gen. Banks drove him to 
Winchester, defeated him there, pursued him 
a distanc3 of seveoty or eighty miles up the 
Potomac : then retired, and during bis retreat 
defeated Fremont and Shields.’ 

This statement is fur from being correct.— 








Allow me to rectify itin few words. Jackson 
never ‘defeated the forces of Milroy and 
Schenck,’ nor did he defeat Gen. Fremont.— 
On the contrary, he was repulsed by General 
_ Milroy and Schenck and McDowell, and wheo, 
after the battle, they retired before his over- 
whelming force to Franklin, where they took 
a strong position, be did not dare to attack 
them, though Gen. Fremont, who hastened to 
their assistance, was at a distance of thirty 
miles. Turuing away from them he threw 
himself upon the feeble and di-joioted detach- 
ment of Geo. Bunks, easily compelling him 
to that retreat which was more honorable 
than many a loudly-heralded advance. But 
scarcely was the approach of Gen. Fremont 
known to the ‘dariug rebel,’ when he yave 
up his schemes of advance, and io his turn 
retreated, burning even the smallest bridge 
ehiod him ; and in all the stands which he 
ras compelled to make, was defeated by Gen. 
Fremonts greatly inferior forces. In the 
vame of those twelve thousand braves, whose 
toils and perils I had the honor to share, I 
protest, most emphatically, against any im- 
putation oj defeat quite unnecessarily prefer- 
red against the honor of their flag or their 
commander. Let rebel pens at Richmond in 
vent new glories for for their ‘daring chiefs;’ 
but let Union ue abstuin from wantonly de- 
faming ours. Very respectfully, yoar obedi- 
ent servant, 
Cuas. Zagonyt, 
Ool., A. D. C. of Maj.-.Gen Fremont’s 8 aff. 


In regard to abolitionism and secessionism 
it is difficult if not impossible to decide which 
is the father and which the son.— Louisville 
Journal ; 

For once the Journal misses it. The fact 
is, these two monsters are two brothers, and 
are ‘of their father, the Devil.’-— Boston 
Courier. 

The editors of both of the above journals 
have showo unmistakably their relationship 
to the father of lies, by pablishing what they 
know to be a base falsebood. The father se- 
cessionism is the Democratic party, headed by 
Buchanan, late Democratic President, who 
encouraged rebellion ; Breckioridge, late Dem. 
ocratic Vice President, and now a rebel gen. 
eral; Floyd, the thief, late Democratic Secre- 
tary of War, now a general in the Confederate 
army ; Jeff Davis, late Democratic member 
of President Pierce’s Cabinet, now President 
of Secessia ; Wigfall, late Democratic expo- 
nent of Democratic principles in the House 
of Representatives, now a Colone) in the 
rebel service ; Mason, the Democratic au- 
thor of the Fugitive Slave Law, now rebel 
Ambassador to England ; Cobb, late Demo- 
vratic Secretary of War under Buchanan, 
now a member of the Confederate Congress ; 
and ‘Thompson, late I)emocratic Secretary of 
the Interior, pow a Colonel in the Coofed- 
erate army. Wecoald extend this list ad 
infinitum, showing that the democratic party. 
under the leadership of the principal rebels, 
is the legitimate father of secessionism. ~ 
’ The father of Abolitionism is the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Which declares ‘ all men 








to be created free and equal.'—Leader.— 
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Progress oF EManorpation Sentiment tf 
MARYLAND.—The Washiogton Star publish. 
es a large number of extracts from Maryland 
papers, all showing the rapid progress of 
emancipationism in the State of Marylaod.— 
By the way, the fact of these finding their 


j way into the Star a Democratic Union paper, 


is significant, to say nothing of the endorse- 
meot given to such sentiments. * Ex-Govern- 
or Hicks, Hon. Reverdy Johnson, and Sene- 
tor Sellman are said to be open advocates of 
the new order of things. | tied 

The Baltimore American the ablest paper 
in the State keeps up its fire in support of 
the President’s ered on this subject. The 
| Qumberland Civilian and Examiner says that 
in view of the utter worthlessness of slave 
property in Maryland, the owners cannot do 
better than at once accede to the proposition 
tendering national aid. It calls for a State 
Convention, to meet at Baltimore some time 
in July, and for county conventions to take 
steps in this matter. The Cecil Whig shows 
that the free States are less annoyed than the 


difference to the institation of slavery. The 
Port Tobacco Times is in despair in view of 
the practical emancipation going on and 
concludes by asking ; “May we_not then, just 
as well let the worst come at its pleasuro, as 
come it surely will without our consent ?” 
At a late meeting of the Baltimore City 
Union Convention a resolution was adopted, 
heartily endoreing the President’s plan, and 
declaring it to be the duty and interest of 
the people of Maryland to fall in with it 
rand remove from our midst an institation 
wh.ch has ceased to be profitable, and is now 
injurious to our political and material ioter- 
ests and dangerous to our peace and safety.” 
One can bardly believe that this declara- 
tion has foand favor in the Baltimore of. fif- 
teen months ago ; but the world moves. 





LETTERIFROM GENERAL HUNTER. 


Wasutneton, July 2. The Secretary o 
War sent the following to the Houre to day : 
Port Roya, June 28, 1862. 
To Hon. E. M Stunton, Secretary of War: 
Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of a commanication from the Adja- 
tant General of the Army, dated June 13, 
1862, requesting me to turuish you with the 
information necessary to answer certan reso- 
lutions introduced in the House of Represen- 
tatives, June 9th, on motion of Hon. Mr, 
Wickliffe, of Kentacky, their substance being 
to inquire, lst, whether I had organized or 
was organizing a regiment of fugitive slaves 
in this Department ; 2d, whether any author- 
ity had been given to me from the War De- 
tment for such organization ; 3d, whether 
had been farnished by order of the War 
Department with clothing, uniforms, arms, 
equipments, &c., for such a force. 


Only having received the letter covering 
these inquiries at a late hour Satarday night, 
acd being obliged to urge forward. my an- 
swer in time for the steamer sailing to-day, 
(Mooday,) this haste prevente me from enter- 
ing as minately as | could wish upon many 
poiots of detail, such as the paramount im- 
portance of the subject calls tor. Bat in 
view of the near termioation of the present ses- 
sion of Congress, and the wide-spread interest 
which must have been awakened. by Mr. 
Wickliffe’s resolution, [ prefer sending even 
this imperfect answer to waiting the period 


compreheusive data, 


To the first question, therefore, I reply that 
no regiment of fogitive slaves has been or is 
being organized in this Department. There 
is, however, a fine regiment of persons whose 
late — are fugitive rebels—men who 
everywhere fly before the appearance ofgthe 
National flag, leaving their servants behind 
them to shift as best they can for themselves. 
So far, indeed, are the loyal ns compos- 
ing this regiment from seeking to avoid the 
presence of their late owners, that they ate 
now, one and all, working with remarkable 
industry to place themselves in a position to 





alave States with free pegroes, and traces the ~ 
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join ia fall and effective pursuit of their pug- | quota of the war tax, under the act of Congress | 


nacious and traitorous proprietors. 

To ube second ynestion | have the honor 
to answer, that the instructions given to Brig.- 
Gen. T. W. Sherman by Hon. Simon Canm- 
eron, late Secretary of War, turned over to 
me by succession for my guidance, do distinct- 
ly authorize me to employ all loyal persons 
offering their services in defence of the Union 
and for the suppression of this rebellion in 
apy manner I might see fit, or that the circum- 
stances might call for. : 

There is no restriction as to the character 
or color of the persons to be employed, or the 
nature of the employment, whether civil or 
military, in which their services shali be used. 
1 conclude, therefore, that I have been au- 
thorized to enlist fugitive slaves as soldiers, 
could any such be found in the Department. 
No such characters, however, have yet ap- 
peared within view of our most advanced 
pickets, the loyal slaves everywhere remaining 
on their plantations to welcome us, aid us and 
supply us with food, labor and information. 

. [vis the masters who have in many in- 
stances been the fugitives, ranning away from 
lova! slaves as well as loyal soldiers, and whom 
we have only partially been able to see with 
their heads over ramrarts, or- rifle in hand 
dodging behind trees in the extreme distance. 

In the absence of any fugitive master law 
the deserted slaves would be wholly without 
remedy, had not their time of treason given 
the right to pursue, capture and bring back 
these persons, of whose protection they have 
been thus su:idenly bereft. 

To the third interrogatory, it is my painfal 
duty to reply that I never have received any 
specific authority for issues of clothing, ubi- 
forms, arms, equipments, etc., to the troops in 
question, my general instructions from Mr. 
,Cameron to employ them in any manner | 
might find it necessary in the military exigeo- 
cies of the Department, and the country, be- 
ing my only, but, in my judgment, sufficient 
justification. 

Neither have I had any agpecific anthority 
for supplying those persons with shovels, 
spades and pickaxes when employing them as 
laborers, nor with: boats and dares when using 
them as lightermen. But these are not the 

oints indicated io Mr. Wickliffe's resolution. 

o me it seemed that liberty to employ men 
in any particular capacity implied with it 
liberty also to supply them with. the necessary 
tools, and acting upon this fact’I have cloth- 
ed, equipped and armed the only loyal regi- 
ment yet raised in South Carolinia. 

I must say in vindication of my own con- 
dict, that had it not been for the many other 
diversified and imperative claims on my time 
aod attention, a much more satistactory result 
might have been hoped for, and that in place 
of only one, as at present, at least five or six 
well-drilled, brave and thoroughly acclimated 
regiments should by this time have been ad- 
ded to the loyal forces of the Union. 

The experiment of arming the blacks, so 
far as | have made it, has been a complete 
and even marvellous success. They are so- 
ber, docile, attentive and enthusiastic, display- 
ing great natural capacity for acquiring the 
duties of the soldier. They are eager, be- 
yond all things, to take the field and be led 
into action, and ii is the unanimous opinion of 
the officers who have had charge of them. 
that in the peculiarities of this climate and 
country they will prove invaluable auxiliaries, 
fully equal to the similar regiments so long 
and successfully used by the British authori- 
ties in the West India Islands. | 

In conclusion I would say that it is my 
hope, there appearing no possibility of other 
reinforcements, Owing to the exigencies of the 
campaign on the Peninsula, to have organized 
by the eud of rext fall, and to be able to 
' presentto the Government from 48,000 to 
50,000 of these hardy and devoted soldiers 

Trasting this letter may form part of your 
answer to Mr. Wickliffe’s resolution, I have 
the honor to be, most respectfully, your very 
obedient servant, 

D. HUNTER, Maj. Gen. Commanding. 





of August 5; 1861. Maryland, we believe, has 
the credit of ranking as the second State 
which has thus promptly tendered the war tax 
— Pennsylvania having been the first. 
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COL, ANTHONY.UNDER ARREST AT CORINTH 


| Correspondence of The Evening Express. | 


Corintu, Miss., Jaly 8th, 1862. 
Col. D.R. Anthony arrived here on Sun- 
day, the 5th from Columbus, Ky., by the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad, with orders to re- 
rt to Gen. Halleck, in arrest. What will 
made out of this ‘nigger’ isnot known. I 
think the matter will be kept under advise- 
ment for a time, at least, and he may then be 
discharged. I learn that he has demanded an 
immediate trial. He may be court martialed 
and cashiered ; in that eveut he will seek re- 
dress at Washington. The complainants well 
koow the weakness of their case, and that 
the whole country will now side with the Cui. 
onel, and therefore do not care to bring the 
issue before the country too prominently. (Ut 
is believed here that he will not allow the 
matter to remain long as itis, before he will 
lay bis case before the highest auhtorities, for 
redress. The regiment is expected here to. 
day ; they come by marches, with all the 
transportation ; the infantry by rail 
THE ISSUES WITH COL. ANTHONY. 

The muio points at issue with Gen. Hal. 
leck, Quimby, Mitchel and the Colonel, are : 

lst. The Colonel issued Brigade General 
Order No. 26, which they constraad in direct 
contradiction to Gen. Halleck’s Order No. 3, 
and Quimby’s Order, No. 16. 

2. lu Quimby’s General Order No. 16, it 
says if any one’gpermita or countenanees a 
violation of it, they sball, if a commissioned 
officer, be reported, for mustering out of the 
service. Col. Anthony reported to Gen. 
Mitchell that he had countenaneed a violation 
of said order. Now the question comes, have 
they the power, and if the have, dare they 
muster him out for that cause? : 

With the present policy many of the best 
officers and four-fifthe of the soldiers of the 


remain in the service. 
TENDER TREATMENT OF THE REBELS. 

To me it seems that the presence of our army 
bere is Yoing more to strengthen the rebel 
cause than to suppress it. No matter how 
outrageous and damning may have been the 
course of the rebels here, if they only take 
the oath they are indemnified for past and 
present losses of hay, oats, corn, and even 
rent for land and houses occupied by our 
troops 

In one case a rebel was paid $35 for 70 
horses and mules grazing on one acre of clover. 
At firat he said he'd be damned if he’d take 
the oath, tut the $35 quieted his conscience. 
Another old rebel was paid $470. 

Our men are employed in watching the 
rebel’s onions, green peas and potatoes, and 
if a poor soldier chanced tp allow his appetite 
to wander so far from the hard bread and 
side meat as to appropriate a rebcl onion to 
his stomach—twove unto him. 

HOW THR UNION PEOPLE TREAT OUR SOLDIERS. 

The Union people stand by the roadside an: 
with pails of water quench the thi st of the 
weary soldier, as he marches through the suf- 
focatiog dust under a burning sun, and if they 
have an onion it is offered gratis Bot to 
them our soldiers idsist on paying. .A soldie: 
is the most generous man in the world. He 
don't care for money. He hates meanness.— 
It is not necessary to guard the Union man’s 
house or property. No soldier will harm him 
a dime—he wili go hungry first. But the 
soldiers think that when the government 
might take from Secegh onions, beans, pens, 
potatoes, beets, &c., and give them some 
twenty-five per cent. of their lives, they can- 
not see why they should suffer and die while 
guarding the property of their enemies. The 
soldiers are right ! | 
REWARDING REBELS FOR SHOOTING UNION SOL 

 DIERS. 


soldiers of the Western Army do not care to, 


4 


Ee 


and fathers are in the Secesh army. Why is 
this indifference to the health and comfort of 
our men and such sepsitivenees about our 
enemy, pave are — soldiers while on 
picket duty guarding rebel property. A case 
of the last kind occurred ownly * days 
since, as | wag informed by a Colonel of an 
Ohio regiment. | | 
THE NATURAL CONSEQUENCE_OF SUCH A POLICY. 
Under all these circumstances the officers 
and soldiers in this section of country have no 
heart to work until the policy of this depart- 
ment chaoges. We are expecting the regi 
meot every moment, 

The weather is hot- The whole country is 
filled with transportation 4p, ae causing & 
constant cloud of dust, and the atmosphere is 
very impure from the immense amount of filth 
accumulated from the constant moving of 
the muJtitade and_no proper police reguie 
tions. : | 
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NEW ORLEANS. — 


By the steamer Marion, from New Orleans, 
we have interestiog items in addition to the 
news contained in our extracts irom the New 
Urieans papers. , 

‘The utmost quiet prevails in New Orleans 
There is litera lly no disorder ; persons fi 
walk the streets at any hour of the night 
without any danger of molestation. General 
Butler and the federal rule are becoming ex- 
ceedingly popular among the masses uf peace- 
able citizens, who do not hesitate to express 
their entire satisfaction with the results and 
their almost uulimited confidence in the judg- 
ment and hovesty of the present raiers. 

The secessionists look on with severe cha- 
grin. (General Butler, they say, is becoming 
‘too popular.’ ‘They perceive in the demeanor 
ot the people who the are deceived and misled, 
evidence of the disgrace into which they are 
falling, and of possiole retribution. But they 
are powerless, and watch the course of events 
with no little concern. 

THREE THOUSAND WORKINGMEN EMPLOYED BY 
GENERAL BUTLER. 

A large number of men have been employ- 
ed, in accordance with the plan of General 
Butler previously referred to, in cleaning the 
streets. ‘I'ue number at present at work is 
estimated at about three thousand, and is in- 
creasing. The squares and streets of New 
‘Urleans are now -kept in better order than 
those of any other large city io America, with 
the possible exception of Philadelphia. 

Of course, many of the idlers prefer to go 
without reguler food, or subsist on the smail 
allowances furnished their families at the free 
markets by Geseral Butler, ratber than en- 
gaye in this work ; but the families of any 
such individuals will not lovg be suppiied with 
the means of living while they retuse to la- 
bor ; they will be finally compelled to assist 
in street cleaving, or in repairing the levees 
or crevasses recently formed, and on which 
many men are engaged. 

SUCCESS OF THE NEW UNION POLICE. 


The pew Union police, formed under the 
supervision of the Federal Provost Marshal, | 
and whose members took the oath of allegi- 
ance, bas been a complete success, They 
wear no unilorms, and are distinguished only 
by nambered shields aod ordivary watchmans 
caps, similar, in some respects, to thoee worn 
by our firemea, They carry clabs, which 
are their only visible weapons, but ail are un- 
deratood to be armed, and the force, as a 
whole, is regarded as the best and strongest 
which bas existed in New Orleans for many 
years. ‘These policemen perform Do insignifi- 
cant part in redeeming the city from the re- 
sults of past misrule, and in evcouraging the 
development of Union sentiment. | 

The health of our troops continues excel- | 
lent. There are no cases of yellow fever — 
among them, and the excellent sanitary con- 
dition of the city, it is believed, will greatly 
mitigate if not entirely prevent any serious 
havoc by the epidemic. :: 

Gen. Butler's headquarters.are still at the 
3t. Charles lotei ; but itis his inteotion to 
remove them toa watering pluce pot far from 








—Rober: Fowler, Esq., the Treasurer of 
Maryland, tas tendered to the Government her 





| Any umount of provisions are given to the 
families here in want, whose sons, brothers 


the city. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S-ADDRESS TO THE BORDER 
= STATE MEN- 


On Saturday last President Lincoln receiv- 
ed the Senators and Representatives of the 
slaveholding border states, and addressed them 
on the subject of emancipation, from a writ- 
ten paper, in the following words : 

‘Gentlemen :—After the adjournment of 
Congress, now near, I shall haveno oppor- 
tonity of seeing you for several months. Be- 
lieving that you of the Border States hold 
more power lor good thao any other equal 
number of members, I feel it a duty which I 
cannot justifiably waive to make this appeal 
to you. 

‘I intend no reproach or complaint, when | 
essure you that, iv my opinion, if you all tad 
voted for the reeolution in the Gradual Kmun- 
cipation Message of last March the war would 
now be sabstavtially ended. And the plan 
therein proposed is yet ore of the most potent 
and awit means of ending it. Let the States 
which are in rebellion see definitely and cer- 
tainly, that in no event will the States you 
represent ever join their proposed Confedera- 
cy, and they cannot longer maintain the con-| 
test But you cannot divest them of their 
hope to ultimately have you with them so 
long as you show a determination to perpetu- 
ate the institation within your own states.— 
Beat them ut elections, as you have overwhelm- 
ingly done, and nothing dannted, they still 
claim you as your own. You and I know 
what the lever of their power is. Break that 
lever before their faces, and they can shake 
you no more forever. 

‘Most of you have treated me with kiod- 
ness and. consideration, and I trust you will 
not now think 1 improperly touch what is ex- 
clusively your own, when, for the sake of the 
whole couotry, I ask: ‘Oan you for your 
States do better than to take the course I 
urge ? Discarding punctillio and maxims ad- 
apted to more manageable times, and looking 
only to the unprecedentedly st ro facts of our 
case, can you do better in any possible event? 
You prefer that the Constitutional relation of 
the States to the nation shall be practically 
restored without disturbance of the institu- 
tions ; andif this were done, my whole duty 
in this reepect, under Constitution and my 
dath of office, would be performed. But it 
is done, and we are trying to accomplish it by 
war. The incidents of the war cannot be 
avoided. If the war continues long, as it 
must if the object be not sooner attained, the 
institutions in your States will be extinguish- 
ed by mere friction and abrasion—by the mere 
incidents of the war. It will be gone, and 
you will have nothing valuable in lieu of it. 

Mach of its value is gone already. How 
much better for you and for your people to 
take the step which at once shortens the war 
and secures substantial compensation for that 
which is sure to be wholly lost in any other 
event |—How mach better to thus save the 
money which else we sink forever in the war ! 
How much better to do it while we can, lest 
the war ere long render us pecuoiarily anoable 
to do it! How much better for you, as sel- 
ler, and the nation as buyer, to sell out and 
bay out that without woich the war could 
never have been, than to sink both the thing 
to be sold and the price of it in cutting one 
another's throats | 

‘ldo not speak of emancipation at once, 
bat of a decision at once to eimancipate grad- 
vally. Room in South America for coloniza- 
tion can be obtained cheaply aod in abund- 
ance, and when nuarters shall be large enough 
to be company and encouragement for one 
another, the freed people will not be so relac- 
tant to go. 

‘I am pressed with a difficulty not yet men- 
tioned—one which threatens division among 
those who, united, are none too strong. An 
instance of it is known to you. General Han. 
ter is an honest man. He wag, and I hope 
etill is my friend. I valae him none the less 
for agreeing with me io the general wish that 
all mer everywhere could be freed. He pro- 
claimed all men free within certain States, and 
I repudiated the proclamati.n, He expected 
more good and less harm from the measure 





than I could believe would follow. Yet, in re- 
pudiating it I gave dissatisfaction, if not of- 
fence, to many whose support the country 
cannot afford to lose. Ali this is not the end 
of it. Theo pressure in this direction is still 
upon me, aod is increasing. By conceding 
what I now ask, you can relieve me,and mach 
more, Can relieve the country in this impor- 
tant point. | 

‘Upon these considerations I have again 
begged your attention to the message of 
March last. LGefore leaving the Capitol, con- 
sider and discuss it among yourselves. You 
are patriots and statesmen, and as such I pray 
you consider this proposition ; and at the 
least commend it to the consideration of your 
States and people. As yoa would perpeta- 
ate popular government for the best people in 
the world, | beseech you that you do in no 
wise omit this Our common country is in 
great peril, demanding the loftiest views and 
boldest action to brivg a speedy relief. Once 
relieved. its form of governmeat is saved to 
the world, its beloved history and cherished 
memories are vindicated, and ita happy fature 
fully assured and rendered inconceivably grand. 
To you, more than to any others, the privilege 
is given to assure that happiness aod swell 
that grandeur, and to link your own names 
therewith forever.’ 

REPLY OF THE BORDER STATE MEN. 

A difference of opinion was found to exist 
among the members from Slave States, the 
majority being adverse to the adoption of the 
Presideot’s proposition, for the reason that it 
involved a radical change in the social system 
of their States, and looked like an interference 
by the Government with a matter which be- 
lunged exclusively to the States directly inter- 
ested, and as to which they had not sought 
advice nor solicited aid. ‘They argue that it 
would cost twelve hundred millions to par- 
chase all the slaves, at three hundred dollars 
each, and four hundred millions to deport 
them. The Slave States would lose its labor- 
ing class, and assame a great debt, which 
they could not bear. 4 

‘They discuss the ‘right to hold slavee’ as 
one appertaining to ali the States of the 
Union ; and they do not see why they should 
now be expected to yield it. ‘They (the Bor. 
der States) have done their full share to sup. 
port the Government in the war, and do not 
see why sacrifices should be expectedsof them 
which is nut requized by other States no mora 
loyal. They will under no circumstances con- 
sent to a dissolation of the Union, nor consent, 
in any event, to unite with the Southern con- 
federacy. 

‘The bitter fruits of the peculiar doctrines 
of their region will forever prevent them trom 
placiog their security and happiness in the 
custody of an association which has incorpor- 
ated in its orgauie law the seeds of its own 
destruction.’ 

They urge that there are two classes in the 
insurgent States. One who make war to 
break down the National Government and 
set up state domination ; another who are 
fighting for the protection of their property 
aod domestic institations. If the latter are 
a-sured that there is vo intention to disturb 
their rights of property, they will return to 
their allegiance, so soon as the pressure of 
military dominion imposed by the Confederate 
authority is removed from them. Measures 
passed by the nresent Congress have, they 
say, had the eff:ct to impress their secoad 
cla-s with a different feeling, and they believe 
that the power of the Government will be di- 


rected agaiast the institutions of the Southern 
States. 


Ia reply to the allusion of the President to 
Geo. Hunter's proclamation, they say: __ 

‘We will not allow ourselves to thiok that 
the proposition is, that we cousent to give ap 
slavery, to the end that the Hunter proclama- 
tion may be let loose on the Southern people, 
for it is too well known that we would not be 
parties to any such measure, and we have too 
much respect for you to imagine you would 
propose it,’ 

Their concluding remarks are io the follow- 
ing language : 








While differing from you as to the neceas- 


tyjof emancipating the slaves of our states ag . |” 


a means of putting down the rebellion, end 
while protesting against the 






propriety of 5 
any extra territorial interference to induce the ¥ 
ople of our states to adopt any particaler § 


ine of policy on a subject which , 
and exclusively belongs to them, yet when yo 
and our brethren of the loyal states | 
believe that the retention of slavery by us i 
an obstacle to and national ny, 
and are willing to contribute peca 
compensate our states and peeple 
conveniences produced by such a 

m, we are not unwilliog that our 
shall consider the propriety of p 
aside. 

But we have already said that we 
vd this resolution as the utverance of a 
ment, and we had no confidence that it w 
assame the shape of a tangible practical 
position, which would yield the fruits of 
sacrifice if required. Our people 
enced by the same want of confid 
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will not consider the proposition in its presea§ — 





impalpable form. The interest they are asked 
to give up, is to them of immense importance, 
and they ought not to be ex 
entertain the proposal 








plan as a proposition from the nation to the 


States to exercise an admitted constitational - E 
right in a particular manner and yield upa — 


proposi- · 





valuable in terest. 


Before on ought to censider the 
tion it should be presented in such a tangible, 
practical, efficient shape, as to command their 
confidence that its fruits are contiogent only 
upon’ their acceptance. We cannot trust 
anything to the contingencies of future legis 
lation. If Congress, by proper and neces 
sary legislation, shall provide sufficient tunds, 
and place them at your disposal, to be applied 
by you to the payment of any of our States, 
or the citizens thereof, who shall adopt the 
abolishment of slavery, either gradual or im- 






















mediate, as they may determine, and the ex- 





pense of de and colonization of the 


liberated slaves, then will our States and poo- 


ple take this proposition into carefal consid- 
eration, for such decision as in toeir judgment 
is demanded by their interests, their hooor 
and their daty to the whole country. 





We have honor to be, with great re 
spect, 
U. A. Wickliffe, Ch’n. Chas. B. Calveri, 
Garret Davia, ©. L. L. Leary, 
R. Wilson, Kdwion H. Webster, 
J. J. Crittenden, R. Malroy, : 


Jno. S. Carliale, 


Aaron Harding, 
J. W. Crisfield, 


James 8. Rollins; _j 


J. 8. Ja:kson, J. W. Menzies, 
H. Grider, Thos. L. Price, 
Joha 8. Phelps, G. W. Danlap, j 
Francis Thomas, Wm. A. Hall 


MR MAYNABD'S REPLY. 

Mr. Horace Mayoard, of Tennessee, dis 
sented from the address of the majority, and 
prepared a separate reparate reply under his 
own signature. He epeaks out thas : 

I did not vote for the resolutiva to. which 
you allude, solely tor the reason that at the 
time I was absent at the capital of my own 
State. It is right. 

Should any of the slave States think proper 
to terminate thas institution, as several of 
them I understand, or at least some of their 
citizens propose, justice aod a generous comity 
— 2* that the country should inter to 
aid it in pi the burden, public and 
private, occasioned by so radical a change is 
its social and industrial relations, 


‘I will not now speculate u the effect 
at home or abroad, of the adoption of yuur" 


policy. nor inquire what action of the rebel 
leaders has rendered something of the kind 
































important. Your whole administration — 
not 


the highest assurance that you are 

so much from a desire to see all men 
where made free as from a far higher desire 
preserve tree institations for the benefit of 
men already free : not to make slaves freemen; 
but, to prevent freemen from, being made 
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slaves ; not to destroy an institation which a 
rtion of us only consider bad, but to save 
Lpstitutions which we all alike consider good. 
1 am satisfied you woald not ask from any of 
oor fellow-citizens s sacrifice not, in your 
—— imperatively required by the safety 
of the country. 
“This is the spirit of your appeal, and I re- 
nd to it ia the same spirit. | 
“I am very respectfully, your obedient ser- 


vant. oRaCE MAYNARD. 
“To the President.” 


WHAT THE PEO 





0 ‘ 
alee F MR. LIN 


Mr. Lincoln should be informed that the 
people are becoming impatient for the exe- 
cation of the important laws just passed by 
Congress. The Legislature has put a sword 
into the hands of the President, with the 
general approbation of the country, and ev. 
ery body is wondering why he delays to strike. 
Not one man in twenty throughoat the free 
States disapproves of the passage of the Con. 
fiscation act, and those provisions of the new 
Militia act which authorises the President to 
employ men of the colored race in the serv- 
ice of the country and the suppression of the 
rebellion. Nobody expects that these laws 
are to remain a dvad letter ; they were not 
passed to be neglected and suffered to become 
obsolete. | 

On the steamers and on the railway trains 
which bring their thousands to this metropo- 
lis every morning, the first enquiry, as soon as 
the passengers furnish themselves with the 
morning papers, “ Where is the President's 
proclamation brioging those who aid and en- 
courage the rebellion within the penalties of 
the Confiscation act 2 Where are the regu- 
lations which the President was to frame for 
the organization of the blacks in the service 
of the government ? ¥ 

A few days bave made a decided and most 

important change in the views of a large class 
of persons who lately hesitated and doubied 
in regard to both: there poiota—the — of 
stripping the rebel pupalation of their pos- 
sessions and employing the colored race io 
any service which the exigencies of the Union 
require, to the extent of arming them against 
the rebels. Mr. Lincoln must hasten the 
ae of his proclamation and the fram- 
ng of his rules for the employment of the 
blacks, or he will find himself halting at an 
immeasurable distance behind the public sen- 
timent. . 

Such being the state of public opinion, it is 
clear that the true way to invigorate the spir- 
it and put new life into the bopes of the na. 
tion is to dq what it so ardently desires.{ [No 
act which makes the fate of the rebellion 
more sure and speedy should be left undone. 
That vast resource which we have in the good 
will and ready aid of the colored population 
—a resource which we have heretofore left 
untouched—should be instantly brought to 
the aid of the government. 

A shout of joy would raise from every trae 
loyal neighborhood in the Union, if the as- 
surance were but once given, in some sok mo, 
authentic practical form, that the power given 
by the late acts of Congress would be ured 
without reserve, to its utmost extent, in the 
defence of the Union ; that the army would be 
provided, in every one of its departments, with 
the ablest leaders whom the times has pro 
duced ; and that from every quarter the ep- 
tire array cf resources and means at our com- 
mand would be gathered and flung upon the 
rebellion, to overwhelm and annihilate it. It 
is such a policy, and such a policy alone, that 
can make the work of recraiting fer our vo'- 
uoteer army go on with spirit. It would have 
a better effect than heaps of gold offered in 
the shape of bounties. 


THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 








It cannot be treasonable to repeat informa- 
tion given publicly by a United States Sena- 
tor. Mr. Chandler bas stated io his place ip 
Congress, that one bundred and fifty-eight 
thousand men had been sent to the Peninsula 
before the recent battles Of this number it 





is probable that twenty-three thousand were [ 


killed and wounded in battle and on picket 
daty, and disabled by sickness while lying in 
the swamps of the Chickahominy. his 
would leave one hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand men ; but to avoid any chance of over 
estimation, we will call McCiellans effective 
force before the late battles one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand men. That army was 
acknowled by everybody of military judgment 
to be as well equipped as any army in the 
world. The (iovernment had lavished upon 
it its boundless resources. It lacked nothing 
that could make it formidable to the enemy.— 


The soldiers went to the Peninsula in excel- | 


lent condition. They were thoroughly disci- 


plined, and had been tried for months on picx- | 


et duty in front of Washington. They had 
the best arms, both large and small, manoufac- 
tured in the world, and had become skillfal in 
using them. They were emulous of the ex- 
amples set them by their Western brothers on 
their successful battle-helds from Fort Donel- 
son to Pittsburgh Landing. The rebels had 
lost that prestige of success which had ep- 
couraged them after the battles of Bull Ran 
and Ball’s Bluff. We expected—the country 
expected—a grand victory io Virginia’ Ample 
time had been taken to make it sure—so we 
were told by those who directed the move- 
meots of that army. The people were patient 
—almost to the verge of apathy—under vex 
atious restraints and unexplained delays. The 
cry ‘On to Richmond !’ which had led toa 
disaster at Bull Run, was beard no more in 
the land. We all waited the motion of the 
President and his chosen Generals, pledging 
them ample support. It is strange, then, that 
the people are surprised and mortified by a 
disastrous reverse of our arms? Having giv- 
an their confidence so freely, ia it to be mar- 


velled at that they are disappointed ? Shall 


we wonder if they hold spmebody responsible 
for a terrible blunder ? ; 

The resources of the’ country were more 
than sufficient to make victory sure on every 
field. They were all placed at the disposal 
of the Presideot—and what is the result ’— 
Two causes of our defeat are so palpable as 
to be seen by civilians of ordinary common 
sense : the division of oar army involved in 
the adopsion of the Peninsula campaign, and 
the demoralization ot the army of the Po- 
tomac by constant service in the trenches 
from Yorktown to the Chickahominy. We 
were not beaten by the arms of the enemy, 
but by the picks and spades in the hands of 
our own soldiers, with which they have waat- 
ed their vigor, so cover the whole surface of 
the Peninsula with earthworks that have done 
us vo service, but which will remain forever as 
monuments of brave soldiers who died for 
their country, but in vaio. Will not what 
has proved so disastrous in thie campaign be 
discarded in the next ? The 300,000 soldiers 
now called from the body of the people have 
an especial desire to answered.— Houston 
Herald. 


Wuat ong Neoro pip ror Gen. Burnsipe. 
—It wasin February last that the Expedi- 
tion of Gen. Burnside and Com. Goldsborough 
won the victory at Roanoke, and took pos- 
session of Newbern and the neighboring coun- 
try in North Carolina. When, it is said, Barn- 
side unfurled the Stars and Stripes in front of 
Roanoke, he saw a little canoe paddling off to 
him which held a single black man; and in that 
contraband’s hand victory was brought to 
the Unit:d States of America, led by Burn- 
side. He came to the General, and said: 
“This is deep water, and that is shoal; this is 
swamp, that is firm land, and that is wood 
there are four thousand men here, and a thou- 
sand there ; a cannon here, a redoubt there. 
The whole country was mapped out, as an en- 
sineer could not have done it in a month, is, 
the memory of that man. And Burnside was 
loyal to hamanity and believed him. The 
soldiers forded where the negro bade them, 
and to day he stands at the right hand of 
Burnside, clad in uniform, with the pledge of 
the General that as long as he lives and has 
anything toeat the man that gave Roanoke 
shall have half a loaf. | 
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AN INHUMAN OUTRAGE. 

There has been for some days a gentleman 
stopping at the Buckeye Hotel, in this city, 
wearing the uniform of a national soldier, and 
with one leg off above tie knee, whose whole 
Sup ond sa ts covey” eapuened aagerens 

such as is never ex w 
ane at the hands of the infernal — 
whom Vallandigham delights to call his breth- 
reo. <A friend of ours, in conversation with 
him a day or two ago, elicited his story, which 
was told in so quiet and * convincing & man- 
ner, and accompanied so many names of 


















and places, as to leave no doubt of 





appeare that the gentleman to whom we re- 
fer was in the engagement at Oarnifex 

where he received a wound in the fleshy part 
of his leg, and was taken pri . was 
sent to a hospital with the rest of the wound- 
ed, where, where after lying unattended for 
over a day, his injury was dcessed ; the wound 
commenced healing, and he was able in a day 









or two to walk about a little. One day, three — 


or four rebel surgeons, accompained by Joha 
K. Floyd, entered the room where Le was rr. 
ing ona bed. Floyd, on observing him, 







the inquiry, ‘ How is thisd—d Yankee get- - 


ting along ?—One of the stepped 
von, bio, tore off the bandage in a —“ 
rough style, thereby opening the wound 
and inflicting tortariog pain upon their unfor- 
tunate victim. On looking at it the surgeons 
declared the leg must be amputated. The 
mao expoetulated, saying he was able to walk, 
and was getting well fast, but to no purpose ; 
out came the instrument and he was deprived 
of his leg helow the knee, the operation be- 
ing performed without the slightest regard to 
his life or sufferings, and consuming an 
hour. After this was done he was left to 
himself for a day ortwo with his bealth im- 
paired and constitation broken. At the ex- 
piratiou of two or three days, —— 
retorned, again accompsnied by Floyd. 
dressings of his mutilated limb were agsia 
jerked off, and without exathination or con- 
sultation, it was announced that it must be 
amputated again fhis time above the knee. 
The almost dyiog man begged of them to kil} 
him, but not again put him toe the misery he 
had undergone before. kt was of no avail 
however. Sorgeons were determined, and 
the amputation was performed. Fioyd en- 
dorsed their course, exclaiming “G—d d—n 
him cat off both his legs—that will put him 
from fighting again.” | 

They kept him, under the second operation 
an hour and forty minutes, offeriog ‘him no 
stimulants nor any of the usual help to sus- 








}tain him'while under their hands. After this 


piece of butchery he was left to live or die as 
fate willed it, and e(rong constitution and 
previoue good health carried bim through un- 
til he wos exchanged. He is now at home 
a cripple, prematurrly old, anable to hel 
bimself and dependant upon others for b 
support.—Capital City Fact. | 

Some of the Journals which, from the 
commencement of the war, have held up asa 
sort of a rawhead and bloody bones the war 
policy of the radicals in the present struggle, 












}seem now to be suddenly awakened as from. 





a dream, and are clamoring even more zeal- 
ously than the radicals themselves for a fierce, 
sanguinary course. Of all these none has 
been more insolent dictatorial or offensive in 
its tone than the New York World. It has 
assaulted Secretary Stanton steadily, bitterly, 
malignantly. It has eensured McDowell, and 
Fremont, and in fact everybody except Mc- 
Clellan. and yet after all this it says : 

“Heretofore our object ‘has beeo—Heav- 
en knows what. Henceforth it must be suac- 
cess. We must employ whatever man or 
nieans will assist us in attaining i 
Jim Lane, Jennison, and all. © must meet 
cavalry with cavalry. raid with raid, black 
man with black, little army with big army, 
big witb bigger. We must watch and fight 
and slay. Every man that hes a talent aho'd 
have a field for it.' } i} 
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INTERESTIN ---COLORED SOLDIERS IN 
SHE REVOLUTION, 


A call for 300,000 men has just been made 
to swell the giant task of ending the rebel- 
lion. While our sons and brothers and loved 
ones are rallying in response, ahost of col- 
ored men stand ready and eager to do their 

art, and from both the free and slave popu- 
fation of this class might be chosen a mul. 
titude—brave men and true—to bear well 
their share of toil and danger. YW eanwhile 
only the rebels arm the negro, or employ him 
in any way on a large scale. 

The slave is compelled to give aid, valua- 
ble and needed to traitors. Shall not all the 
friends of the Government be called to its aid 
even if freedom be their high reward ; or 
shall a weak tenderness towards slavery fling 
all this load of peri) on our near and dear 
friends and increase that peril by giving con- 
fidence to a vindictive enemy ? 

In this hour when there is such an earnest 
call for speedy and powerful efforts to crush 
rebellion, and when heartless and shallow 
men are sneering at Hunter’s negro brigade.a 
few facts in regard to the part the colored 
men have borne in the Revolntion and the 
war of 1812, are in place. It will be seen 
the squeamish folly that traitors rejoice over 
to-day was not then manifested. 

I extract from “ Colored Patriots of the 
Revolution” by Wm. O Nell, of Boston, a 
work, the feithful accuracy of which is cer- 
tified by high authorities. 

In 1842, Dr. Harris, a Revolutionary vet- 
eran, in an address in Francestown, New 
Hampshire, said : 

“I served in the Revolutiou, in Gen. Wash- 
irgton’s army, three years under one eulist- 
ment. I have stood in battles where balls, 
like hail, were flying all around me. The 
man standing nextto me was shot by my 
side—his bluod spouted upon my clothes, 
which I wore for weeks. My nearest blood 
except that which runs in my veins, was shed 
for hoerty. My brother was shot dead in- 
stantiy in the Revolution. Liberty is dear to 
my heart. 

“When stationed in the State of Rhode 
Island, the regiment to whfth I belonged was 
once ordered to what was called a flanking 
position—that is upon a place which the eae- 
My must pass in order to come around io our 
rear, (o drive us from the fort. 

They attacked us with great fury but were 
repulsed. They reinforced, and attacked us 
again, with more vigor apd determination, 
and again were repulsed. Again they rein- 
forced and attacked with still more determi 
nation and were again repulsed. The con- 
test was fearful. Our position was hotly dis- 
puted aad as hotly maintained. 


But I have another object in view in stat. 
ing these facts. I would not be trumpeting 
my own acts; the only reason why I have 
named myself in connection with this trans- 
action, is to show that I know whereof I af 
firn. ‘There was a black regiment in the 
sume situation. Yes, a regiment of negroes, 
fighting for our liberty and ind-~pendence—not 
a white man among them but the officers— 
stationed in the same dangerous and responsi- 
ble position. Had they been unfaithful, or 
given way before the enemy, all would have 
been lost. Three times in succession were 
they attacked, with most desperate valor and 
fury, by well disciplined and veteran troops, 
and three times did they successfully repel 
the assault, and thus preserve our army from 
capture. They fought through the war they 
were brave, hardy troops. They helped to 
nain our liberty and independence.” 

Swett, in his “Sketches of Bunker Hili 
Battle,’ alludes to the presence of a colored 
man in that fight. He says :—‘‘Major Pit 
cairn caused the first effusion of blood at 
Lexington. In that battle his horse was shot 
under him, while he was separated from his 
troops. With presence of mind he feigned 
himself slain ; his pistols were taken from his 
holsters, and he was left for dead, when he 
seized the opportunity and escaped. “ Among 
those who mounted the-works was the gallant 
Major Pitcairn, who exultingly cried out the 


«day is ours!’ when a black soldier named 


Salem shot him through, and he fell. His, in any other. They were not compelled to go, 


agonized sou received him in his arms, and 
tenderly bore him to the boats.” A contri- 
bation was made in the army for the colored 
soldier, and he was presented to Washington 
as having performed this feat.” 

Said Martindale of New York, in Con- 
gress, 22d of January, 1828.—‘“Slaves or ne- 
groes who had been slaves, were enlisted as 
soldiers in the War of the Revolution ; and I 
myself saw a battallion of them, as fine mar- 
tial looking men as I ever saw, attached to 
the Northern army,in the last war, on its 
march from Plattsburg to Sackett’s Harbor-” 

The Barlington Gazette gives tbe following 
account of an aged colored resident of that 
city, which will be read with moch intcrest : 

“ His attenuated frame, his silvered head,his 
feeble movements, combine to prove that he 
is very aged ; and yet. comparatively few are 
aware that he is among the survivors of the 
gallant army who fought for the liberties of 
our country, ‘in the days which tried men’s 
souls,’ 

On Monday last we stopped to speak to 
him, wand asked how old he was. He asked 
the day of the month, and upon being told it 
was the 24th of May, replied with trembling 
lips, ‘lL am very old, I am a hundred years old 
to-day.’ 

His name is Oliver Cromwell, and he says 
he was born at the Black Horse (now Col- 
umbus) in this county, in the family of John 
Hutchin. He enlisted in » company com. 
manded by Capt. Lowery.” 

In the engravings of Washington crossing 
the Delaware, on the evening previous to the 
battle of Trenton, Dec. 25th 1779, a colored 
soldier is seen, on horseback, quite prominent 
near the commander in chief,—the same fig- 
ure that in other sketches, is seen pulling the 
stroke oar in that memorable crossing. This 
colored soldier was Prince Whipple,was body 


who was aid to Gen. Washington. Prince 
was freed by Gen. Whipple, and served as a 
soldier fur years. | 

He was for six years and nine months under 
the immediate command of Washington, 
whom he loved affectionately. ‘His discharge 
says Dr. J McCune Smith, was in Washing. 
ton’s own handwriting, of which he was very 
proud often speaking of it’. He received an- 
nually, ninety-six dollars pension. Heliveda 
long and honorable life. 

Jack Grove, of Portland, while steward of 
a brig, sailing from the West Indies to Port- 
land, in 1812, wastaken by a French vessel 
whose commander placed a guard on board. 
Jack urged his commander to make an effort 
to retake the vessel, but the Captain saw no 
hope. Says Jack, “Captain McLellan I can 
take her if you let me go ahead.” The cap- 
tain checked him, warning him not to lisp 
such a word—there was danger in it ; but 
Jack disappointed, thuugh not daunted, ral- 
lied the men on his own hook. Captain Mc. 
Lellan and the rest, inspired by his example, 
finally joined him, and the attempt resulted in 
victory. ‘They weighed anchor, and took the 
vessel into Portland. 

The cool courage and resolute bravery of 
Small and ‘Tillman, are not new qualities it 
would seem among colored soldiers. 

Dr. Clarke, in the Convention in 1821 for 
revising our State Constitution, said of the 
colored people : 

“ In your late war they contributed large- 
ly towards some of your most aplendid victo. 
ries. On Lakes Krie, and Champlain, where 
your fleets triamphed over a foe superior in 
numbers and engines of death, they were 
manned in a large proportion, by men of col- 
or. And in this very house, io the fall of 
18]4, a bill passed receiving the approbation 
of all the branches of your government to 
accept the services of a corps of two thous. 
and free people of color. Sir, these were 
times which tried men’s souls. In these times 
it was no sporting matter to bear arms — 
These were times when a man who shoulder 
ered bis musket did not kuow but that he 
bared his bosom to receive a death wound 





guard to Gen. Whipple of New Hampshire, | 





from the enemy ere he laid it aside ; and in 


these times, these people were found as ready 
and as willing to volunteer in your service ag 





they were not drafted. No, your pride had 
placed them beyond your compulsory power, 
But there was po necessity for its exercise ; 
they were volunteers.” ; 

The Hon. Tristam Burgess, of Rhode Is. 
land in aspeech in Congress, January 1828 
said : 

“ At the commencement of the Revolution. 
ary war Rhode Island had a namber of slaves. 
A regiment of them was enlisted into the 
Continental service, and no braver men met 
the encmy in battle; but not one of them wag 
permitted to be a soldier until he had firat. 
been made a freeman.’ 

‘In“Rbode Island,’ says Governor Eustis, in 
his able speech against slavery in Missouri, 
12th December, 1820, ‘the blacks formed an 


entire regiment, and they discharged their 
duty with zeal and fidelity. The gallant de- 


feose of Red Bank, in which the black regi- . 
ment bore a part, is among the proofs of their 


valor.’ 


In the contest, it will be recollécted that 


four hundred men met and repulsed, after a 
terrible and sanyuinary struggle, filteen hun- 
dred Hessian troops, headed by Couut 


Donop. The glory of the defence of Red 


Bank, which has been pronounced one of the 
most heroic actions of the war, belongs in re- 
ality to the black men ; yet who now hears 
them spoken of in connection with it? 
Among the traits which distinguished the 
black regiment was devotion to their officers, 
In the attack made upon the American lines, 
near Croton river, on the 13th of May, 1781, 
Col. Greene, the commander of the regiment, 
was cut down avd mortally wounded; but 
the sabres of the enemy. only reached him 
through the bodiee of his faithful guard of 
blacks, who gathered around bim to protect 
him, und every one of whom was killed ! 


Hon. Robert C. Winthrup, in his speech in 


Congress, on the Imprisonment of Colored 
Seamen, September, 1850, bore this testimony 
to the gallant conduct of the colored soldiers 
at New O:leans : 


‘I have an impression that, not, indeed, in 


these pipicg times of peace, but in the time 
of war, when er a boy, | have seen black 
soldiers enliste 

lent service. But, however it way have been 
in the Northern States, I can tell the Senator 
what happened in the Southern States at this 
period. I believe that I shall be borne out 
in saying, that no regiments did better service 
at New Orleans, than did the black regiments, 
which were organized under the direction of 
General Jackson bimeelf, after a most glori- 
ous uppeal to the patriotism and honor of the 
people of color of that regiun ; and which, 
after they came out of the war received the 
thanks of Geueral Jackson, in a proclamation 
which has been thought worthy of being in- 
scribed on the pages of history.’ 


, who did faithful and excel- 


In the battle of New Orleans there were 


3600 soldiers, of whom over 400 were ‘men 
of color.’ 


In the celebration of that battle in New 


Orleans, in 1851, the Picayune mentions as 
‘not the least interesting feature of the pro- 
cessiou, the presence of ninety colored vet- 
eraps, who bure a conspicuous part in the 
dangers of that day,’ and lifted up into the 
realm of justice in their presence, the editor 
says: ‘He reflected, that beveath their dark 
bosoms were eheltered faithful hearts, suscep- 
tible of the noblest impulses. As a class 
free colored people aie orderly, respectable 
and peaceable people, and many of them own 
large property among us.’ 


Much more of a like import might be given. 


‘This is enough. Shall the lesson profit in 
this day of trial, or shall the example of those 
times that tried men’s souls’ be flung aside, 
that treason may be mure defiant, and more 
precious blood be shed ? 





There is an active trade in N. O sugar. The 


shipments continue ; the supply is regular, 
aud is believed to be larger than previons es- 
timates indicated. The whole amount le pe 
the Confederates may reach one hun 
thousand hogsheads. 


ftby — 
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In a late number of Macmillan’s Magazine, 
a liberal English periodical not of the Lon- 
don Times order, Harriet Martineau gives 
some interesting sketches of her interviews 
with these distinguished Virginians in this 
courtry in 1835. She seys: 

« When | knew the Chief Justice be was 
eighty three—as brighteyed and warmhearted 
as ever, while as dignified a judge as ever fill. 
ed the highest court of any country. 

He said he had seen Virginia the leading 
State for half his life; he had seen her be- 
come the second, and sink to be (I think) the 
fifth. Worse than this, there was no arrest- 
ing her decline if her citizens did not put an 
end to slavery ; and he saw no signs of any 
intention to do so east of the mountains at 
least. 

He had seen whole groups ef estates, pop- 
ulous io his time, lapse into waste. He had 
seen agriculture changed for human _ stock 
breeding ; and he keenly felt the degradation. 
The forest was returning over the fine old 
estate, and the wild creatures which had not 
been seen for generations were appearing ; 
pumbers aod wealth were declining, and eda- 
cation and manners were degenerating. It 
would not have surprised him to be told that 
onethat soil would the main battles be fought 
when. the critical day should come which he 
forezaw. 

To Mr. Madison despair was not easy.— 
He had a cheerfol and sanguine temper- 
sment: and i* there was one thing 
rather than another which he had learned to 
consider secure, it was the Constitution which 
he had so large a share in making. Yet he 
told me that he was nearly in despair, and 
that he had been quite so till the Coloniza. 
tion Society arose. Rather than admit to 
himeelf that the south must be laid waste by 
a servile war, or the whole country by a civ- 
ii war, he strove to betieve that millions of 
negrves could be carried to Africa and so got 
rid of. I need not speak of the weakness of 
such a hope. What concerns us now is, that 
he saw and described to me, when I was his 
guest the dangers ard horrors of the state 
of society in which he was living. 

He talked more of slavery than oi all oth- 
er subjects together, returning to it morning, 
noon, and night. He said that the clergy 
perverted the Bible because It was altogeth- 
er aguinst slavery ;that the colored popula- 
tion was increasing faster than the white; 
and that the state of morals was such as bare- 
ly permitted society to exist. Of the issue 
of the conflict, whenever it should occur,there 
could he said be no doubt. A society bur- 
dened with 4 slave system could make no per- 
manent resistance to an unencumbered enemy, 
and Le was astonished at the* anaticism which 
blinded some Southern men to so clear a cer- 
tainty. : 

This concurs with other testimony to show 
that these able men had such forebodings of 
what slavery must bring upon the country, if 
suffered to exist. - 

The oft quoted expression of Jefferson, “ I 
tremble for my country when I rem+mber 
that God is just, and I think that his jastice 
cannot sleep forever’—is equally prophetic. 

We cee now, io a sadly distracted country, 
in a terrible civil war, ig the bloody death of 
thousands of our friends their worst fears re- 
alized. Let us hope the end of the conflict 
will be as Madison foresaw it. But let us 
remember too that his verdict was, “society 
burdened with a slave system could make no 
permanent resistance to an unencumbered ene- 
my.’ 

The rebellious South is thus * burdeved,” 
let the Government be “ unencumbered,’’ and 
we shall be in a condition in which perma- 
bent resistance by the rebel enemies will be 
impossible. But at present that burtben is 
actually a help. ‘lhe slave builds forts, mans 
perilous batteries, mounts picket guard,serve 
in the ranks,works in the field,does al) he can 
do for the rebels under the lash, and at the 





bayonet’s point, and ifa word is said about | 


accepting his aid which’he is ever ready to 


cry Abolition ! 

Judge Breckinridge of Missouri—a Bell- 
Everett Unionist, and a member of the Con- 
vention, recently had occasion, in addressing 
that bods, to remark :— 

“I think I may say that, without any 
Opinion on this subject that would justify the 
charge, there is not to be found in the State 
of Missouri a single man. of marked loyalty 
who bas nvt already been denounced as an 
Abolitionist,{when in point of fact he is as 
far removed from them as he in thought or 
sympathy from those who prefer the change. 
This charge has been so often and so flippant- 
ly made, that I have come to consider it as 
the most unfailing test of a man’s loyalty 
that he has been denonnced as an abolition- 
ist.” 

His verdict may bea good reply to this 
charge in this latitude. 

The question is, how to restore Peace and 
Union, how to extricate the country from ite 
deadly peril, how to insure a safety hereafter; 
men who sneer at all efforts to accept the prof.- 
fered aid of such slaves as “may render valu— 
able service give thereby poor proof of loyal. 
ty. 
It is daily becoming more ppparent toa 

large portion of the people that slavery must 
end to save precious life and hard earned 
‘reasure, and to make future Urion and con- 
cord pos-ible ; and if no other cry than the 
cry of abolition can be brought, that, will be 
held of little moment. The people have giv- 
‘en freely their money, their myriads of men. 
They are patient loyal, and ccnsiderate of the 
mapy difficulties that surround their servants 
in Wasbington. ‘This is well but by thei 
ready loyalty and many sacrifices they have 
richly won the right to utter their opinions, 
and the Government earnestly wishes sach ut- 
-erancejas a guide and help. I wish soon a 
word more on other aspects of this great sub- 


ject. G. 
Rochester Express. 





Tue Fourtn at Hiwrops—tThe fame of 
Frederick Douglass, the eloquent colored 
orator, drew a large crowd to Himrods on the 
Fourth. From Milo and all the surrounding 
towns nearly every body there And the peo- 
ple of thet piace are entitled to much credit 
fur the pains and care they took to have good 
arrangements for the ocassios, and to have 
them well carried into effect. All passed off 
with admirable good order, the oration was 
delivered in a beautiful grove where all the 
vast crowd could hear with perfect distinct- 
ness, all that was uttered by the speaker — 
Aud no speaker ever had more attentive lis- 
teners. ‘The oration was chiefly devoted to 
the war—its canse and its’ conduct. The 
speaker showed that our policy had not been 
eyual to the crisis, and criticised with great 
candor and force, the President and Cabinet 
as well as the principal generals in the field. 
In doing eo he told much truth to which it is 
disagreeable to listen, because we are loath to 
believe it true. He claimed that Gen. Mc- 
Clellan had failed to appreciate the demand: 
of his position, and had not made war as war 
must be made to be effective. But he ex 
pressed the conviction that a higher Provi 
dence than Man's would yet shape the desti- 
pies of the struggle so as to advance the cause 
ot Human Rights) Doubtless some who 
heard the oration dissented from its views, 
but Douglass said he was no candidate for 
office and could afford to express his honest 
opinions. 





Wasurnoeton, July 11—The following let- 
ter from Gen. Banks to Gooch, of the House 
of Representatives, relating to the resolution 
of June 18th, directing the committee on 
the conduct of the war to enquire whether 
persons of color were allowed government 
transportation on Banks retreat from Stras 
burgh, while white men, including sick and 
wounded soldiers were compelled to be left- 

The letter Mr. Gooch asked to have read 
last Monday, but objection was made. 

Wincuester, June 19th, 1862. 





Hon. D. W. Goocu, Dear Sir :—In an, 


| Rev. J. W. Cracraft, 


give, on the loyal side, a certain class of men | 


swer to your enquiry, I have the honor to say 
that there is no foundation of fact for the 
statement contained in the resolution enclosed 
to me. 

No person not belonging to the army,white 
or black was allowed to oecupy or use govern- 
ment transportation of any kind, on the march 
of my command from Strasbarg. 

If any instance occurred, it was without 
exception, not only unauthorized, but against 
orders and has not yet come to my knowledge, 

The citizens, traders, refugee sand fagitives 
were protected in the occupancy o f their own 
wagons and allowed to move with the govern- 
ment — —— = no further. The 
rear guard, infantry, artillery 
the rear of Martinsburg and from two till 












our march we overtook a small party on foot. 
My attention was attracted , by a ‘little girl 
about eight years old, who was toddling over 
the stones by the wayside and I asked how 
far she had traveled. From Winehester she 
said. We were then about twenty-seven 
miles on our march. I requested the can- 
noneere ty give her a lift and the gallant men 
who had bung upon the rear of the town for 
its defense, the greater part of the distanee 
answered with alacrity. No successful efforts 
were made to ascertain her complexion, but 
it is not impossible she belongs to the class 
referred to itn the resolutionr, and that her lit- 
‘tle limbs had been strengthened by some 
vague dream of liberty to be lost or won in 
that hurried night’s march. 
I have &c. N. P. Banxs, 
Major Geveral Commanding. 





Roser? Smaru.—This dark skinned loyalist 


of South Carolina, whose gallant exploit in 


running away with the steamer Planter from 
Charleston, is familiar to our readers, is doing 
good service to the Navy in its advance by 
way of Stono Inlet to Charleston. Flag Of 
ficer Dupont recognizes his services and the 
value of the Planter, in his official dispatches 





The Future of Africa: 


MISCELLANIES: BY REV. AL¥X. CRUMMELL, B.A., 
OF LIBERIA AFRICA, 





—13 UNDERSIGNED proposes to issue in 
a 12 mo. volume, of abovt 300 pages, Or- 
ations, Addresses, and other Papers, mostly 
prepared for National and Missionary occasions 
in Liberia. West Africa; and pertaining to Na- 
tional Life and Duty. 

The following 18 a list of the articles: 

1. The English Language in Libtria. 

2. The Duty of a Rising Christian State to 


contribute to the World’s Well-being and Oir- 
ilization. 


3. Address on laying the Corner Stone of 
St. Mark’s Hospital, Cape P»lmas. 

P. 8. The following names have been readily 
obtained, within a very tew days, in the city of 
Philadelphia, mostly for Tew copies : 

Rt. Rev. A. Potter,D.D. Rev. Albert Barnes,# 
Benjamin Coates, Esq., Rev. S H. Tyng, D. D., 
Mrs. Eli K. Price, of New York., 

John Welsh, Esq., 
John 38. Crozier, Esq., Samuel Welsh, aq. 
Hon. Edward Coles, Rev. T.S. Maleom, 
tev. B. T. Noakes, Hon. G. W. Woodward, 
A. R. Co John Bohlen, Esq., 


e, 
Anthony P. Morris, W. Parker Foulke, Esq 





TERMS OF DOUGLASS’ MONTHLY. 
Single Copies, to American subscribers, $1 per year. 
“ * to British - Se. closing. : 
Subscriptions mus’ be paid for tnvariably in advance 
All cummanications, whether on business or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Rocnesrer, N. Y. * 


AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

We take the liberty of using the names of the follow 
ing gentlemen who will receive names and subscriptions 
for Douglass’ Monthly iv Great Britain : 

Halifax— Rev. Rossera. Lant Carpenter, Milto 
Place. 

Dublin—Mr. Wu. Wenn, 52, High Street, and 8, Dun- 
ville Avenue, Rathmines. 

Derby—Dr. Spencer T Hatz, Burton Read. 

Glasgow—Mr. JOHN Surru, 173, Trongate. 


Leeds—Mr. ARTHUR HoLianD, 4, Park Row; Rev D 
CrortTs 





Newcastle-on- Tyne—Ur. WALTER 8. PRINGLE. 


halted in. 
evening. When at considerable distance of : 


| 








DOUGLASS’ MONTHLY. 


| Haytian Government, are equested to corres- | 
pond with me. 

I shall at once, as directed by the Govern- 
ment, establish a Bureau of Emigration in Bos- 
ton, and publish a Guide Book for the use of 
thoge personsof African or Indian descent who 
may wish to make themselves acquainted with 
the resources of the country and the disposition 





Tuts —2 —* od * inte A 
first] da [January ‘ ey 
— —2 Sales Repeats, of Boston, ie 
eral Agent of Emigration, on behalf of the — 
Government ofthe Republic of Hayti, and 
[ John Smith, | lave of { Detroit, Michigan,] and 


an emigraut to Hayti; 


 Fautian Advertisements, 
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INVITATION. 

” Hayti will soon*regain her ancient splendor. 
This marvelous soil that our fathers, blessed by 
God, conquered for us, will soon yield to us the 
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wealth now hidden in its bosom. Let our 
black and yellow brethren, scattered through 
the Antilles, and North and South America, 
hasten to co-operate with us ia restoring the 
glory of the Republic. Hayti is the common 
country of the black race. Our ancestors, in 
taking possession of it, were careful to announce 
in the Constitution that they published, that all 
the descendants of Africans, and of the inhab- 
itants of the West Indies, belong by right to 
the Haytian family. The idea was grand and 


generous. 
Listen,then, all ye negroesand mulattoes who, 


in the vast Continent of America, suffer from 
the prejudices of caste. The Republic calls 
you ; she invites you to bring to her your arms 
and your minds. The regenerating work that 
she undertakes interests all colored people and 
their descendants, no matter what their origin 


or where their place of birth.. 
Hayti, regaining her former position, retaking 


her ancient sceptre as Queen of the Antilles, 


will be a formal denial, most eloguent and per- 
emptory, against those detractors of our race 
who contest our desire and ability to attain a 
high degree of civilization. GEFFRARD. 


CIRCULAR=--No. I. 


To the Blacks, Men of Color, and Indians in the 
United States and British North American 
Provinces : 

Feienps :—I am anthorized and instructed by 
the Government of the Republic, to offer you, 
individually and by communities. a welcome, a 
home, and a free homestead, in Hayti. 

Such of you as are unable to pay your pass- 
age will be provided with the means of defray- 
ing it. | : 

Two classes of.emigrants are especially in- 
vited—laborers and farmers. None of either 
class, or any class, will be furnished with pass- 
ports, who cannot produce, before sailing, the 





proofs of good character for industry and in. | 


tegrity. 
To each family of emigrants, five carreaux 

a carreau is 3 acresand 3 1-3 rods) of fresh 

and fertile land, capable of growing all the 
fruits and staples of the tropics, will be gratu- 
itously given, on the sule condition that they 
shall settle on it and cultivate it, and declare 
their intention of becoming citizens of Havti. 
To unmarrie@ men, on similar conditions, two 
carreaux will be granted, 

_ Board and lodging, free of cost, will be fur- 

nished to the emigrants fur at least eight days 
after their arrival in the island. 
{ The government also will find remunerative 
work tor those of you whose means wi]l not 
permit you to begin immediately an independ- 
ent cultivation. 

Emigrants are invited to settle in commun- 
ities. 

Sites for the erection of schools and chapels 
will be donated by the State, without regard to 
the religious beliet of the emigrants. 

The same — and civil rights that the 
laws give to Haytians are solemnly guaranteed 
to the emigranis. 

The fullest religious liberty will be secured 
to them ; they will nevet be called on to sup- 
port the Roraan Catholic Church. 

No military service will be demanded of 

. them, excepting that they shall form military 

companies and drill themselves once a month. 

All the necessary personal effects, machinery 
and agricultural instruments introduced by the 
emigrants, shall be entered free of duty. 

The emigrants shall be at liberty —* the 
country atany moment they please; tut those 
whose passage shall be paid by government, if 
they wish to return before the expiration of 
three years, will be required to refund the 
money expended on their account. A contract, 
fixing the amount, will be made with each em- 
igrant before leaving tle continent. 

_ Ihave been commissioned to superintend the 

interests of the emigrants and charged with 

the entire control of the movement in A merica, 
and all persons, therefore, desiring to avail 
themselves of the invitation and bounty of the 





of its authorities. 

I shall also appoint Agents to visit such com- 
munities as may seriously entertain the project 
of emigration. | 

Immediate arrangements, both here and in 
Hayti,can he made for the embarkment and 
settlement of one hundred thousand na. 

By order of the Government of the Republic 
of Hayti. James Reppats, 

General Agent of Emigration. 
Boston, Nov. 3, 1860. 


CIRCULAR=-=--No. III. 


GENERAL Haytian Bureau oF EMIGRATION, 
Boston, January 1, 1862. 


WINTER AND SPRING ARRANGEMENTS. 


Arrangements have been made by which 
emigrants can sai), monthly or oftener, from 
different American ports during the winter and 
spring. Due notice will be given of the days 
of sailing. through thecolumns of « The Pine 
and Palm.”’ 

Persons desiring to emigrate are requested to 
read carefully the circulars of this Bureau, as 
published in full in « The Pine and Palm,” and 
to follow the directions therein given, as it is 
inspossible to provide for the comfort of pass- 
engers except by insisting op a strict compli- 
ance with our regulations. 

I, Let it be understood, thatall who can pay 
for their passage are expected to do so; and 
that a paseaye will be advanced to such farmers 
and laborers only as are unable to meet this 





expense. 

if All mechanics who intend to practice 
their trades in Hayti. must go at their own ex- 
pense ; the Government guarantees to find work 
for farmers and laborers only. It will welcome 
all colored emigrants ; but it cannot agree tw 
provide work for all ciasses of mechanics. Its 
demands for agricultural labor is unlimited ; 
but for mechanical skill this is not the case. 

111. Passengers will be charged at the rate of 
$18 each adult from United States ports; from 
Canada West, or Detroit, Buffalo, or intermedi- 
ate places, $25. Children under eight will be 
charged half price ; infants under one year, free 
1V. Passengers, ia all cases, must provide 
their own bedding at their ownexpense, Mat- 
tresses must be four feet wide. Each passenger 
must be provided with a tin gallon can fur 
water,atin cup,a tin plate, knife and fork, a 
few pounds of soap, and towels, with such 
extra utensils as may be deemed necessary to 
hold the daily rations. Every adult emigrant 
must also be provided with a hoe, an axe, and 
a spade. 

. The amount of baggage allowed to every 
passenger is two trunks, or two barrels, or one 
trunk and one barrel. All freight over that 
amount will be charged for, separately from the 
passage ticket, at the rate of 75 cents per barre] 
or 15 cents per cubie foot from American ports ; 
and the amount of inland freight, if passengers 
come from the interior, will also be added to it. 
This is exclusive of the bedding, which goes 
free. All goods must be bored up. 

VI. The board provided for emigrants will be 
the navy ratious of the United States, minus in- 
toxicating spirits, which will not be allowed in 
our vessels. Emigrants are at liberty to carry, 
free of expense, additional provisions to bé used 
on the veyage. Slight additions may be made 
to the va rations; but the Bureau does not 
pledge itself to do so. 

VII. As efforts have been indnstriously mace 
by unscruyulous mento misrepresent the condi- 
tions ander which emigrants who do not prepa 
their passages, must accept the offers of the Gov- 
ernment of Hayti.it is deemed advisable to 
publish below. in full, the contract to be made 
with them The words in italicand within 
brackets (blank in the original) are filled up to 
how precisely the terms on which a single man 
can emigrate. It should be distinctly under 
stood, that no barrier whatever will be put to 
any man’s return, excepting that he shall pay 
the sum of eighteen dollars, with freightage, ii 
any. as above indicated added, before embarking 
for the United States. it he did not pay for his 
own passage from this country to Hayti. The 
Government of Hayti, while they will welcome 
all visitors, cannot reasonably be expected to 
pay their passages. Hence this provision. 

be following is the contract with the emi- 
grants whodo not prepay their passages: 





Wirnxssera : Thatsaid James Redpath, ow , 
half of the Government of Ha 1 


to & passage for said [John 
Smith) from tl wport of [ Boston) to the 
of (St. Me ‘ip said Hayti nthe (Brig 
hy Sid Haid. Piseving the port of [Bostomj = 
on or about the [third] day of [Janu 3% 
1861, upon the cvnditions 


| ing, viz: news AR 
First’ said [John Smith) hereby acknowled 


the receipt of [a] ticket of passage from said. 

rt of t Boston ‘to said of (St. Mark.}. 
in Hayti, and agrees doring the term of said 
voyage to provide [his] own bedding, and 
the necessary utensils furesting and drinking, = 

Secondly, in consideration of receiving the § ~ 

aforesaid, said [John Smith] further — 
agrees, that if he accepts a grant of laud = 
from the * * Hayti, under the: 
rovisions of t won wy ere. approve. 
ed by His Excellency, the President of the 
Republic of Hayti, September 1, 1860, be will 
repay to the Treasury of the blic of 
Hayti the sum of [eig ] dollars, Amerie 
can currency, within [three years] from the 
date of the contract, oS 

Furthermore, that if trom any cause said [ Johi 
Smith] sees proper to leave Hayti be-. © * 
fore the expiration of the term of three yearg = 
from the date of [és] arrival in the 8 mame Ee: 
[he] shall pay the Treasury of the Republic 
of Hayti the sum.of [eighicen] dullars, Amer- 
ican currency, as repay ment 
curred by the agente of the Government 

his 
6* this express provision ; That if [he] does 
remain three years in the Island from the’ 
date of [his] arrival therein, and does not see - 
fit to accept a grant of land from the Govern. 
ment of the Republic of Hayti, [he] shall not 
be required to repay to the Treasury of the 
Republic of Hayti, or any agent of Govern- 
ment thereof,any sum whataver on account 
of said passage. - 

In Wirness Waereor, the said parties have 
hereunto set their hands and seals the day. 
and year above written, 

James Reppara, 


[John Smith. ] 


VIIT. While all emigrants, who are able to 
do so, should pay their own expenses to the 
port of shipment. arrangements have beén made 
by which an in'and passage can be advanced 
to them from as far west as Detroit, but no 
further. 

IX. To aid emigrants who wish to carry 
extra baggage, the Bureau will allow them, (by | 
givirg a nte payable tothe Government of 
Hayti.) to take such freight to the amount of $10 © 
at 15 cents per cubic foot. 

X. The Bureau wishes it to be distinctly 
understood, bowever, that uvless at least twenty ° 
days notice is given of intention to sail, with - 
the amount of baggage to be taken, it wil] not ‘ 
hold itself responsible to secure a passage for 
any one. 

XI. All persons desiring information relative - 
to Hayti, or the Movement,are cordially invit- 
ed to correspond with the General Agent, ap- 
DRESSING HIM AT New York. 

XII. Usual length of voyage, from fourteen © 
to twenty days, ~ 

XIII, Specimen copies of «The tPine and 
Palm,’ the official organ of the Movement will 
be sent, free, to any colored American, any 
where, by addressing th® Publisher at Bostoxs | 
It will constantly contain the fullest news and 
most reliable facts respecting Hayti. 


XIV. Vessels for Hayti will sail every month — 4 


from New York, Boston or Philadelphia. 

XV. The New York Bureau is situated at 
48 Beekman-sat.; the Philadelphia Bureau, Rcom 
3. Anthracite Building, corner of Second and : 
Walnut-sts.; the Boston Bureau, Room 7, 221 
Washington-st. 


XVI. Correspondents should enclose a coy 
cent postage stamp, to prepay a letter in rezly to 
thetr — 

XVII. There are now no more copies of The Guide to 
Hayti, for gratuitous distribution; but “Haytian Papers | 
—No. 1,” which contain a brief synopsis of tue Guide, 
will be sent to any address on receipt of a 3-cent post- 
age stamp. The Guide can be had of G. Woolworth Col- 
ton, 18 reekman Street, New York, at 50 cents forthe . 
Emizrants’ Edition, and $1 for the Geffrard Editien post . 


age paid. 
a JAMES REDPATH, 
General Agent. 





of expenses ine E 
assage to Hayti; but. nevertheless,’ . 


